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ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION 
By Mrs. Stpney Wess, D.Litt. 
INTRODUCTION 
Tue Wor.ip or TEACHERS. 


HE Teacher—that is to say, the person who earns his 
livelihood by instructing others—is one of the 
oldest of professionals. Yet I have been unable to 

discover any professional organisation among teachers—at 
any rate in the United Kingdom—until the establishment 
of the College of Preceptors in 1846. During the Middle 
Ages, the classic period of vocational organisation, when the 
Priests, the Lawyers, the Merchants, the Craftsmen—even, 
if we include the Manor, the Agriculturists—had, all of them, 
their respective corporate entities, and enjoyed within these 
corporations considerable rights of self-government and 
common regulation, extending sometimes to non-members, 
there seems never to have arisen any “ Craft,” “‘ Mystery,” 
“Company,” or “ Guild” of Teachers.* It may be that 











*It is generally assumed that the early form of the Universities 
was that of a corporation of teachers and pupils, having for its objects 
education and the advancement of learning—not, therefore, the 
promotion of the professional interests of the teachers. But I see 
that Dr. Rashdall, in his learned History of Universities, maintains 
that at the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
turies, at Paris and Bologna in particular, the nascent university 
took the form of a self-governing corporation of masters or doctors, 
who upheld a monopoly of teaching. It may be worth notice that at 

the students were the employers and hired the professors ; 
at Paris the professors took the place, so to speak, of the journeymen 





the immemorial connection between the occupation of 
teaching and the vocation of the priest or of “ the religious ” 
prevented in the past any separate organisation. Certainly 
in our own country, and within our own experience, this 
close connection has militated against the rise of Professional 
Organisation among Teachers. For the first half of the 
nineteenth century we see both the headmasters of the 
endowed and public schools and the professors and tutors 
at the two great Universities usually in holy orders, looking 
for promotion, not to the profession of teaching, but to an 
advance in ecclesiastical dignity, to a good living, a deanery, 
or a bishopric. It was not until there existed a large body 


craftsmen, and the students that of apprentices. Whether or not 
these incipient localised organisations ever amounted to anything 
corresponding to what we now mean by the organisation of a pro- 
fession, or were ever free from ecclesiastical authority, I do not gather 
that anything of the kind existed in England. It is true that in 
the Southern Proctors’ and Chancellors’ books of the Merton Grammar 
School at Oxford there appears a copy of “ ancient ordinances for 
masters in grammar,” dating apparently from the thirteenth century, 
in which the inceptors in r are to be bound by pledges to 
observe the statutes and customs ordained by the Chancellor, which 
seem to be of the ordinary gild type. But there is no record of an 
independent gild having actually existed; and, according to these 
ordinances, the members were subordinate to ecclesiastical authority. 
From the earliest r schools, prior to the Norman Conquest, 
right down to Henry VIII.’s reign these institutions seem to have 
formed part and parcel of the ecclesiastical organisation of the country. 
In the sixteenth century religious and trade gilds and companies 
began the endowment of schools for the children of their own members 
and for poor scholars. But the teachers in these schools seem to have 
remained isolated dependents of their employers. (See The Schools 
of Medieval England, by A. F. Leach, p. 174.) 
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of lay teachers, dependent for their livelihood and status on 
the practice of teaching, that we see arising Professional 
Organisations of Teachers for the advance of the science and 
art of teaching, and for the protection of the personal 
dignity and the standard of life of the teacher. 

What is the size and character of the world of teachers, 
and how far is it organised ? According to the Census of 
1911, there are more than 300,000 persons in the United 
Kingdom who claim to gain their livelihood by teaching— 
that is to say, about a quarter of a million in England and 
Wales. But teaching is an elusive expression and may mean 
anything from the work of a Regius Professor to the occupa- 
tion of an alphabet-teaching nursery-maid, from the respon- 
sible administrative position of a headmaster to the drudgery 
of the Supplementary Teacher—what used to be called an 
“* Article 68 °—whose only obligatory qualification, it has 
been scoffingly said, consisted in being over 18 years of age 
and vaccinated! The amount and the method of the 
remuneration of this undefined class are extraordinarily 
varied. Within the world of teachers there are men and 
women at salaries ranging from as little as £30 to as much as 
£3,000 a year; innumerable types of piece-workers, fee- 
takers, and independent home-workers, and quite a number 
who are still unabashed profit-makers. The subjects dealt 
with by the teacher are bewildering in their range and in 
their value: I need cite only “the Three R’s,” history, 
literature, science, foreign languages, religion, the arts and 
crafts, scientific industries, the physical faculties of man, 
whether normal or defective, domestic economy, and 
practically all forms of games and recreation. The teacher 
may, indeed, be said to have taken the whole world for his 
province! As for the “ methods” used, they vary from 
the immemorial birch to the best-equipped laboratory ; 
they alter from year to year, from place to place, and are 
the special hunting ground of the inventor and the crank. 
There is, in fact, no vocation which is at once so undefined 
and so variegated as that of the instructor. 

In spite of this extreme heterogeneity, we discover certain 
distinctive features marking out teaching from other pro- 
fessions. In the first place it is predominantly feminine ; 
out of the quarter of a million persons in England and Wales 
claiming to be teachers at least 175,000 are women ; and we 
find this femininity repeated in the largest separate sections 
of the world of teachers. Moreover, though teachers 
include the most diverse types of men and women, there are 
certain solid blocks which stand out as being composed of 
persons with uniform antecedents, a like training, and 
similar pecuniary circumstances, with a sufficiently defined 
common interest and a sufficiently developed common 
technique for a real professional solidarity. Out of the 
250,000 teachers in England and Wales at least 150,000 are 
known to be at work all day in the public elementary schools, 
and of these about 100,000 are organised. In the public 
secondary schools there are about 15,000, with probably as 
many more in the still existing private secondary schools ; 
and of these secondary school teachers about 8,000 belong 
to Professional Associations. Another 10,000 may be 
allocated to universities and technical institutes, and to 
the specialist institutions of different kinds and grades, of 
whom perhaps one-third may be members of one or other 
of the many specialist Professional Organisations. That 
leaves some sixty or seventy thousand out of the quarter of a 
million about whom nothing positive is known. They are 
assumed to be “ private teachers,”’ such as music, dance, and 
drawing teachers, and all grades of private tutors and gover- 
nesses, paid by individual customers, and at work in their 
own or other people’s homes. Among these there is practically 
no organisation. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tue Compact WorLp or THE PusBLic ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL. 
From the above imperfect statistics we see that by far the 
largest and best organised class is that of the 150,000 teachers 
in the public elementary schools. I shall therefore begin 








——— 


by describing the powerful Professional Organisation that 
has grown up among these elementary school teachers 
during the last fifty years. 


(a) The National Union of Teachers. 


The National Union of Teachers, with 90,000 members, is 
not only the main organisation of the teachers in the public 
elementary schools, including about 90 per cent. of those 
who are eligible for membership, but it is also, whether 
estimated in membership or in political influence, the 
premier professional association connected with education. 
Established in 1870, during the very months when Parilia- 
ment was passing the great Education Act of that year, 
it has grown to its present predominant position contem- 
poraneously with the extension of the State control and the 
municipal administration of the educational service. Unlike 
the professional organisations of Law and Medicine and of 
the scientific industries, unlike the vast majority of manual- 
working Trade Unions, unlike even other organisations 
of the teachers’ world, the National Union of Teachers has 
no dealings with the private client, none with the profit- 
making employer, and (since the Act of 1902-8, bringing the 
denominational schools under public control) none with 
voluntary associations of consumers. All its activities are 
a reaction from the work of Public Authorities; all its 
members are paid out of public funds; all, as we may now 
say, are appointed under statutory regulation by authorities 
representing, or assumed to represent, public interests ; 
finally, all of them work under essentially public direction 
and control. Hence the history of its development and 
the analysis of its present functions are particularly interest- 
ing to those who look forward to a general supersession of 
individual production and capitalist enterprise by a com- 
bination of professional and governmental administration 
and control. 

The first feature of interest—considering the heated 
religious and political environment in which the organisa- 
tion was born and reared—is its successful inclusion, from 
the first day of its existence to the present time, of teachers 
of all denominations, Anglican, Nonconformist, Roman 
Catholic, and Secularist. “ Prior to the year 1870,” we are 
told, “‘ several attempts were made to organise the great 
body of elementary teachers, but with only a limited amount 
of success. Teachers’ Associations existed in many dis- 
tricts,* which did excellent work, but whose influence was 
comparatively small. The reasons of this are not far to 
seek. They were in almost every instance connected with 
some religious denomination, and were to a considerable 
extent dominated by other than professional influences. 
Having no centre round which to gather, and no point to 
which they might, so to speak, focus their efforts, they 
fought each for its own hand and discussed educational 
topics more from a local than from a professional or national 
standpoint. ... The result of this want of organisation 1s 
seen in the feeble opposition which was offered to the intro- 
duction of the Revised Code in 1861, and in the utter in- 
ability of teachers for a period of nearly ten years to modify 
any of the disastrous provisions of that unfortunate and in 
some respects retrogressive document.”t The agitation 
preceding the 1870 Act, and the prospect of all elementary 
education being subsidised and at any rate partially con- 
trolled by a Government Department, forced the teachers 
of all denominations to realise that, if they were to resist 
successfully the double pressure of Local Managers and 





* In 1863 the College of Preceptors succeeded in forming a Scholastic 
Registration Association, which included, we are told, the following 
Associations of Teachers: The Associated Body of Church School- 
masters ; the Border Association of Teachers, Scotland ; the British 
Teachers’ Association; the East Lancashire Associated Body of 
Church Schoolmasters ; the Essex and Suffolk Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation; the Manchester Board of Schoolmasters ; the Norwich 
and East Norfolk Association of Teachers; the Ross-shire School- 
masters’ Association; the Scottish Central Association of School- 
masters ; the Surrey Association of Church of England Schoolmasters ; 
the Wigan Association of Church Schoolmasters. (H. of C., No. 335 
of 1891, Q. 327.) elas 
+ N.U.T. Report, 1880, Presidential Address, pp. xxI—xxtl. 
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State inspection, they had to unite in one body. “In the 
early part of 1870, the three large associations in London 
connected with the Church, British and Wesleyan teachers 
respectively determined to take action, and appointed 
representatives on a provisional committee, and summoned 
the first conference of representatives from the Associations 
throughout the country; and at this meeting, which was 
held in the theatre of King’s College, London, and over 
which Mr. Graves, the ex-president of the old ‘ Associated 
Body of Church Teachers,’ presided, about twenty-six 
associations were represented.” * The National Union of 
Elementary Teachers (as it was called until 1889, when it 
dropped “‘ Elementary ” from its title) was established with 
a Churchman as secretary and a non-Churchman as first 
president. It is a testimony to the sterling common sense 
of the leaders of the N.U.T. that, in spite of the embittered 
controversies raging among their employers, they have 
kept their organisation undisturbed by religious dissensions, 
and that they have always succeeded in having among their 
officials men and women of various denominations. It is 
typical of this spirit of toleration that in the very year 
(1899) when the organisation was fighting against denomi- 
national tests it took the occasion to elect as the president 
of its annual conference a fervent Roman Catholic. 

But the most remarkable constitutional characteristic of 
the N.U.T., and one which distinguishes it from the pro- 
fessional associations of secondary teachers, is the fact that 
it is an administratively and financially centralised union, 
and not a federation of separate societies: that it includes 
in one undivided union, with one executive, one policy, and 
one set of centrally administered benefits, all those whom it 
accepts as qualified teachers, whatever their sex or grade.f 
The N.U.T. has at present 37,496 men and 53,911 women 
members—the proportion of men in the membership being, 
it should be noted, considerably greater than the proportion 
among the whole body of such qualified teachers in the public 
elementary schools. Head teachers and class teachers, men 
and women with university degrees and those without them, 
“ college-trained ’’ teachers and teachers merely certificated, 
are all included in what, in the Trade Union world, would be 
termed an “ amalgamated” union. There is, however, one 
class of teachers in elementary schools, comprising nearly 
one-third of the total number, who are deliberately excluded 
from membership of the N.U.T.—that is, those whom it 


* Ibid. 

+ The class of teachers regarded by the Executive as eligible for 
membership are: “*(1) All teachers on the staff of Public Elementary 
Schools, Higher Elementary Schools, Central Schools, Special Schools 
(Physically and Mentally Defective), Poor Law Schools, Industrial 
Schools, or Army and Navy Schools, provided they (a) hold the Certifi- 
cate of the Board of Education (Schedule 1A of the Code); or (b) have 
the status of Certificated Teachers (Schedule 1B of the Code); or 
(c) are Teachers of Special Subjects who are employed by a School 
Authority and who hold a Diploma ised by the Board of Educa- 
tion. (These include Teachers of Cookery, Laundry, Domestic Sub- 
jects, Handicraft, etc., as in Schedule III. A, Regulations 9, 20, 24 
and 35 of the Code, and also Teachers of Art.) (2) All teachers on 
the staff of Universities, University Colleges, Training Colleges, 
Secondary Schools, Day Technical Institutions, Pupil Teacher Centres, 
or Art Schools, provided they possess professional qualifications 

uivalent to those required for admission under paragraph (1)” 
(N.U.T. Report for 1914, p. xxii). The N.U.T. (and also the London 
Teachers’ Association, to be subsequently described) have made 
great efforts during recent years to enrol secondary school teachers. 
To some extent they have succeeded. The staff of the pupil-teacher 
centres and training classes, which in the days of the School Boards 
were, administratively, a part of the elementary school system, were 
transferred after 1902-3 to the higher education or secondary side. 
They were already members of the N.U.T. and L.T.A., and they 
constitute a fairly large section of secondary school teachers in organisa- 
tions which had previously been almost entirely elementary. The 
staffs of the newer municipal secondary schools, coming into a compli- 
cated administrative machine which the N.U.T. and the L.T.A. knew 
well how to manipulate, have been less unwilling to join these active 
organisations than the staffs of the older secondary schools. While 
the N.U.T. nationally, and the L.T.A. in London, have probably 
abandoned all idea of becoming the representative associations of 
secondary school teachers, they have certainly not ceased to canvass 
for a large membership among such teachers. On the whole this 
attempt to include the secondary school teachers has failed, the great 
bulk of them preferring their own organisations. 





regards as “ unqualified,” the “ uncertificated” and the 
“supplementary ” teachers.* This exclusion of nearly 
one-third of the total number of teachers in public elemen- 
tary schools constitutes the most intractable problem in the 
professional organisation of the teaching world. Moreover, 
as I shall presently show, complete unity and solidarity have 
not been attained. Various sectional associations have 
arisen, representing interests which are divergent and in 
some directions hostile to each other, whilst the teachers in 
the largest local centre have also a completely autonomous 
society of their own. 

The constitution of the N.U.T. combines, in a high degree, 
local initiative and responsibility with centralised strength 
for national purposes. The base of the organisation consists 
of 520 Local Associations, which recruit their own members, 
collect the contributions for the Union Executive, carry on 
negotiations with the Local Education Authorities (upon 
which they are frequently represented by their own members), 
hold conferences, and encourage comradeship and social 
intercourse among the teachers. The proceedings of these 
Local Associations often include lengthy addresses delivered 
at annual conferences by leading teachers on topical ques- 
tions, and reports from the Union Executive and its numer- 
ous committees, together with correspondence and reports 
of addresses by N.U.T. officials or educational experts.t 
These Local Associations are grouped in 54 County Associa- 
tions, each with its own president and committee. The 
supreme authority for the whole Union is the annual Con- 
ference of over 2,000 delegates appointed by Local and 
County Associations, according to membership. This Con- 
ference assembles at Easter, and is honoured by long reports 
of its proceedings in the leading newspapers. But the demo- 
cratic life of the N.U.T. has not militated against the creation 
of a powerful central Executive. For the purpose of electing 
this Executive of 88 members, the whole association has 
been (since 1899) divided into 12 electoral districts. The 
voting is by ballot, just prior to the annual Conference, the 
whole of the members retiring annually and being eligible 
for re-election. The ex-President remains for one year a 
member ex-officio. The General Secretary is appointed by 
the Conference. At the large and admirably planned 
premises of the central office near King’s Cross we find 
completely equipped separate departments for the manage- 
ment of the extensive legal business of the Union, which 
employ two Standing Counsel and a salaried solicitor, in 
correspondence with over 400 local solicitors; its Parlia- 
mentary and electoral work; its flourishing weekly news- 
paper, The Schoolmaster ; not to mention such subsidiary 
organisations as the Examination Board, the Teachers’ 
Provident Society, and the flourishing Benevolent and 
Orphan Funds. The annual subscription is 12s. paid into 
the Central Fund, together with an additional subscription 
to the Local Association, which varies in different districts, 
but is generally about 2s. a year. 

What have been the objects of this persistent and 
inclusive organisation, by what methods and devices has it 





* The position and the qualifications of the large class of teachers 
at work in the public elementary schools who are styled “ uncertifi- 
cated” are matters of controversy. They must not be confused with 
the inferior class of *‘ Supplementary "’ teachers, who need have passed 
no examination whatever (““ women over eighteen years of age who 
are specially approved by H.M. Inspector for their capacity in teach- 
ing,” and who present a satisfactory medical certificate). The so-called 
uncertificated teacher (man or woman) must have passed the Pre- 
liminary Examination for the elementary school teacher's certificate, 
or, in the alternative, one of the qualifying examinations specified in 
a lengthy schedule. Among these alternative examinations are included 
the certificate examinations for Irish elementary schoolmasters, the 
Poor Law school certificate test for efficiency, the Army schoolmasters’ 
examination, the well-known “ Higher Local” examinations and 
others of similar character, the Associateship of the College of Pre- 
ceptors, and the final degree examination of an approved University 
(How to Become a Teacher in a Public Elementary School, 1915). Thus, 
though the “ uncertificated ”’ teachers have not taken the Board of 
Education’s own certificate, and are usually of inferior calibre, some of 
them hold distinctly higher qualifications than that certificate. 

t See, for instance, the Reports for 1913 and 1914 of the Workington 
and District Association. 
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attempted to attain these objects, and how far has it suc- 
ceeded in impressing its members’ ideals on the educational 
system of the country ? Before we can answer these ques- 
tions we must realise the forces with which the elementary 
school teachers have had to contend. 

The professional status and pecuniary reward of the ele- 
mentary school teacher had, in 1870, reached a low point.* 
The enterprising head teachers who in the "forties and ’fifties 
had organised, on the monitor system, what had originally 
been the “ Charity Schools ” of the denominational bodies, 
and who had been attracted into the profession partly by 
missionary zeal and partly by the grants and the promises of 
pensions to certificated teachers made by the Government,f 
had been rudely awakened by the stricter administration of 
Robert Lowe and his immediate successors at the Com- 
mittee of the Council on Education between 1862 and 1870. 
This administration seemed to the teachers to be based on 
two principles. All responsibility for the standard of life, 
the security of tenure, or even for the personal freedom of 
the teacher was ostentatiously disavowed by the Govern- 
ment Department. ‘“‘ You are the personal servants of the 
managers ” was the tenor of the official replies to terrified 
deputations of teachers. “ They can give you what wages 
they like, they can sack you when they choose, and they can 
require you to do any kind of work in and out of school 
hours ’—this was what the teachers gathered from White- 
hall.t The only thing the managers were not permitted to 
do was to widen the sphere for the personal initiative and 
professional freedom of the teacher, or to lessen the daily 
grind entailed by the requirements of the 1862 Revised Code 
enforced by His Majesty’s Inspectors. These inspectors, be 
it noted, were at liberty authoritatively to advise the recall 
or suspension of the teacher’s certificate, and by so doing to 
necessitate his dismissal or prevent his promotion. By 
means of the disastrous system of “‘ Payment by Results,” 
the teachers were subjected, for a whole generation, to a 
demoralising type of piecework with a perpetual downward 
thrust in favour of a purely mechanical product manufac- 





* The representative of the Government, Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
stated to the Select Committee on Elementary Schools, 1872: “‘ My 
impression is that the present stipends of schoolmasters are too low. 
They have been depressed by accidental causes in recent years.” 

Tt We forget how independent was the position of the teachers of 
this date. The Minute of the Committee of the Privy Council in 
1846 provided that “teachers who had. . . obtained certificates 
received an annual grant in augmentation of their salary, proportionate 
to the length of their training, and subject to the annual report on 
their school, and provision was made for pensions on their retirement. 
All grants to teachers were made by Post Office Orders payable per- 
sonally to them. Voluntary contributions must provide teachers 
with a house rent free, and a further salary equal to not less than 
twice the amount of their augmentation grant. Mistresses earned 
two-thirds of the grant which was paid to masters of the same class. 
Teachers were allowed an annual payment for the pupil teachers under 
their charge” (The Educational Systems of Great Britain, by Graham 
Balfour, 1902, p. 9). Down to 1861, when “ payment by results” 
came in, based on individual examination of each child, the grants 
of the Committee of the Privy Council seem to have been generously 
administered. The Minutes of the Privy Council had outlined a 
scheme of pensions for schoolmasters and schoolmistresses rendered 
incapable by age or infirmity. The withdrawal of this proposal was 
considered by the teachers as a breach of contract. ‘“ All the older 
teachers,” we are told in The Schooimaster of April 25th, 1874, ‘‘ were 
promised pensions. They affirm that they relied upon this promise 
of the Education Department, and that it was the chief inducement 
to them to enter the profession.” ; 

t The Reports of the N.U.T. recite numerous cases of managers’ 
oppression, The managers of Voluntary Schools were notorious for 
requiring teachers to play the organ, act as deputy clerk, attend to 
the church clock, ete. (See N.U.T. Report, 1895, paper read by T. A. 
Organ, Standing Counsel to the Union, p. cxxii.) But many of the 
smaller School Boards were oppressive in a different way. The 
President of the 1899 Conference stated that he had details of sixty 
eases in which a teacher had been dismissed for some such reason as 
refusing to support a certain candidate for a seat on the Parish Council ; 
and in 1883 the President of the Conference cites a case of a teacher 
being compelled by the Inspector of Factories to give information as 
to the employment of children in contravention of the Education 
clauses of the Factory Act, and being threatened, in case he refused, 
with the withdrawal of his certificate; and then finding himself 


dismissed by the Chairman, who had been fined on the teacher’s 
information for illegally employing the children ! 





tured in the cheapest possible way.* The advent of the 
Board Schools as mere supplements to the Voluntary Schools 
did nothing to lighten this competitive pressure: in some 
ways it actually increased it. The likelihood of a great 
demand for teachers under the Act of 1870 induced the 
Government of the day to subsidise and extend the pupil- 
teacher system, so as to attract large contingents of future 
teachers from the lower middle and working classes. The 
qualified teacher found himself surrounded by what was 
almost a recrudescence of the monitor system—a crowd 
of boy and girl pupil-teachers, reinforcing an array of adult 
teachers who had failed to pass the certificate examinations, 
and who were therefore ready to work at almost any wage 
and under almost any conditions that a penurious body of 
managers might offer. Above all, the elementary school 
teacher felt himself to be in an almost menial position.t He 
was ordered about by individual managers, by the Govern- 
ment inspectors, by the clergyman, and by the School Board, 
He was working for employers frequently careless of the 
welfare of the working-class child and ignorant of the 
technique of teaching, whose one desire was to lower the 
local rates, and whose only object was, by hook or by crook, 
to earn the Government grant. Hence they were bent on 
extracting from the teacher the last ounce of professional 
effort, and, be it added, often also any other service useful 
to them individually or collectively. Against peremptory 
dismissal by the school managers the teacher had no appeal ; 
against the equally peremptory withdrawal of his certificate 
by the Government inspector he was equally helpless.~ And 
he suffered from a quite unusual social isolation. The 
educated classes refused to consort with him because he was 
usually drawn from the manual working class, and enjoyed 
an income which was, as a matter of fact, often less than that 
earned by the skilled artisan. On the other hand, he felt 
himself raised, by his training and by the “ gentility ” of his 
occupation, above the class to which he generally belonged 
by birth; and he even found it, on the whole, inconvenient, 
because of accusations of favouritism, to associate with the 
parents of the children he taught. Above all—and this was 
his hardest fate—he found himself definitely excluded, by 
custom and by administrative policy, from the higher ranks 
of his profession. The most highly trained and the most 
talented elementary school teacher could never hope to be 





* The requirements of the 1862 Code embodied a conception of an 
inferior type of education for the poorer classes of the community. 
** According to Mr. Lowe’s views, it was wrong for a nation to provide 
education for children except on the principle on which it provides 
food for the destitute. As a provision for those who otherwise must, 
through poverty, be left untaught, education may, and indeed must, 
be furnished by a wise State and a true statesmanship, even as food 
must be provided for those who else would starve. But it should only 
be provided for such ; and as the food provided for the pauper ought 
to be no more and no other than that which is strictly ne y, an 
very plain, so the education provided by the State for those unable 
otherwise to get education ought to be limited to the plainest and the 
strictly necessary rudiments, such as might prepare a boy or girl for 
a life of honest, hard work” (quotation from an article by the 
eminent educationist, Dr. Rigg, in N.U.T. Report, 1878, Presidential 
Address, p. xi). 

+ The contemporary contempt for the elementary school teacher is 
exemplified in the ridicule aroused by the establishment of The School- 
master as the organ of the N.U.T. ‘* The very notion of such a news- 
paper is enough to create a universal shudder . . . a newspaper 
concocted, conducted, and edited by schoolmasters should be ‘ machined’ 
by a ruler and written with a cane. What have schoolmasters to do 
with the world outside their desks? Let the cobbler stick to his 
last ; as for their teaching one another, if the power of mutual flogging 
(unlimited) be conceded, no one would object ” (criticism by The Iron 
Times, quoted in The Schoolmaster, vol. i., January 20th, 1872, p. 27). 

{In the Presidential Address of 1878 (Report of N.U.T., 1878, 
pp. xvii—xviii) it is stated that “the Education Department has a 
law and practice of its own that make short work of all disputes arising 
either between teachers and managers or between teachers and inspec- 
tors. Teachers often have their certificates suspended or cancelled, 
and black marks placed against their names, without even the fact 
being notified to them at the time.” In 1877 the Department published 
a black list of teachers whose certificates had been cancelled or tem- 
porarily suspended, in consequence of falsified registration or of 
drunkenness or immorality, without having given the teachers any 
adequate opportunity of rebutting the charges against them. This 
black list created so much indignation that it was discontinued in 
future departmental reports. 
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taken on in any secondary school or university college ; he 
could not look forward to becoming one of H.M. Inspectors 
appointed to examine and report on the work which he 
knew so well. Those who think they see a certain narrow- 
ness of purpose and asperity of tone in the N.U.T., during 
the first decades of its existence, should remember the cir- 
cumstances under which it arose, and by which its objects 
and its methods were, to a great extent, determined. 

The N.U.T., though not registered as a Trade Union, has 
shown, both in its objects and in its methods, a marked 
approximation to the Trade Union type. To regain the 
right to a pension, and prevent the imposition of unpro- 
fessional duties out of school hours ; to open up the inspec- 
torate to the elementary school teacher, and wherever 

ible to level up salaries; to curb the ever-increasing 
calls on the teacher’s activities and to resist the limitations 
on the teacher’s freedom; above all, to protect him from 
the caprice and oppression of his employers, have continued 
to be the objects of the N.U.T. throughout its career.* In 
the choice of methods, too, this organisation has largely 
followed the example of the manual-working Trade Unions, 
but it has used these methods in different proportions. The 
most distinctive methods of a Trade Union are Mutual 
Insurance and Collective Bargaining, with the ever-present 
alternative of the Strike; whilst political pressure, though 
from time to time exercised through Local Authorities or 
Parliament, has lain usually in the background. The 
N.U.T., like a Trade Union, takes advantage of the “* adven- 
titious attraction ” afforded by “ friendly ” benefits, but it 
puts these on the safer basis of a separate organisation, the 
Teachers’ Provident Society, which serves as an effective 
recruiting agent.f And though the N.U.T., also like a 





*Its objects were thus described in the first document issued : 
“The aim of the Union is to unite together, by means of local associa- 
tions, public elementary teachers throughout the kingdom, in order 
to provide a machinery by means of which teachers may give expression 
to their opinions when occasion requires, and may also take united 
action in any matter affecting their interests. The character of the 
Union will be more fully seen when it is fairly established, but the 
following topics will receive immediate attention : (1) The revision of 
the New Code. (2) The working of the New Education Act. (3) The 
establishment of a pension scheme. (4) The throwing open of higher 
educational posts to elementary teachers. (5) The proposal to raise 
teaching to the dignity of a profession by means of a public register 
of duly qualified teachers for every class of schools” (N.U.E.T. 
Report, 1880, Presidential Address, pp. xxi—xxii). 

In 1918 the objects were stated to be: “ (1) To associate and unite 
the teachers of the kingdom of England and Wales. (2) To provide 
means for the co-operation of teachers and the expression of their 
collective opinion upon matters affecting the interests of education 
and the profession. (3) To improve the condition of education in the 
country, and to obtain the establishment of a national system of 
education, co-ordinated and complete ; also to secure for all Public 
Elementary Schools adequate financial aid from public sources, accom- 
panied by suitable conditions. (4) To afford to the Board of Education, 
the Local Authorities for education, and other organisations—public 
or private—which have relation to educational affairs, the advice and 
experience of the associated teachers. (5) To secure the effective 
representation of educational interests in Parliament. (6) To secure 
the compilation of a comprehensive register of teachers, and to promote 
and extend the influence and dignity of the profession of Teaching. 
To secure the recognition of the Union as a Diploma-granting Authority. 
(7) To watch the administration and working of the various Education 
Acts, Codes, Minutes, and Directories: to endeavour to amend their 
terms and administration when educationally desirable: and to 
endeavour to secure the removal of difficulties, abuses, and obsolete 
regulations detrimental to progress. (8) To raise the qualifications 
and status of teachers and to open to the best-equipped members of 
the profession the higher posts in the educational service of the country, 
including the Inspectorate of Schools. (9) To promote the welfare 
of the Teachers’ Provident Society and the Teachers’ Benevolent and 
Orphan Fund. (10) To watch the administration of the Superannua- 
tion Act and the Pension Minutes, and to endeavour to secure their 
amendment. (11) To afford advice and assistance to individual members 
in educational and professional matters, and in legal cases of a pro- 
fessional nature. (12) To extend protection to teachers wrongfully 
dismissed” (The N.U.T.: Its Activities, Achievements, and Aspira- 
tions, 1913, p. 4). 

Unlike the French organisations of teachers, the N.U.T. does not 
seem to have had any specific policy on the vexed question of how the 
promotion to head teacherships should be determined. 

+t Among the most conspicuous and attractive features of the N.U.T. 
are the Teachers’ Provident Society and the Benevolent and Orphan 
d. These are voluntary organisations, run in the closest connection 


Trade Union, is not above bargaining with a Local Authority, 
and frequently supports individual teachers who refuse to 
accept certain terms—though it has even in one case, in the 
course of half a century, organised a successful strike *—it has 
steadily subordinated this “ direct action ” to the indirect 
pressure exercised by teachers’ representatives in Parliament 
and on the Local Authorities, and by perpetual deputations 
and representations to the Education Department and the 
Local Education Committees. ‘“ Teachers’ politics ” have, 
in fact, been the most admired and the most condemned of 
the activities of the N.U.T.; and at particular clections in 
various constituencies “‘ teachers’ politics” have made a 
substantial addition to the cross-currents and vocational 
cleavages that complicate the working of modern Democracy. 
The 90,000 organised teachers scattered throughout the 
country, living and working in close intimacy with the most 
numerous section of the electorate; well - conducted, 
methodical, through their membership of the N.U.T. ex- 
perienced in committee work, competent Press writers and 
frequently clever talkers, are, it is clear, if carefully directed 
from a centre, able to exercise on the representative system 
of the country a considerable influence, both as lobbyists and 
canvassers and as elected representatives. It is this power 
which has enabled deputations of the N.U.T. to speak with 
confidence to Education Ministers, and which has led to the 
frequent private conferences between the permanent officials 
of Whitehall and the permanent officials of Mabledon Place. 
But the N.U.T. has developed another method, little used 
by the manual-working Trade Union—the “ Legal Benefit.” 
While the leaders of the N.U.T. naturally prefer to recruit 
their membership by a direct appeal to the professional 
spirit of teachers, they do not hesitate to advertise widely 
the value of the Union’s “ Legal Benefit.” In The School- 
master, the official organ of the N.U.T., a column frequently 
appears indicating successful legal activities on behalf of 
those who have placed themselves “ under the Union's 
wing.” To afford advice and assistance to individual 
members in educational and professional matters, and in 
legal cases of a professional ‘character, and to extend pro- 
tection to teachers “ wrongfully dismissed,” sums up a 
large, and perhaps the most important, part of the activities 
of the central office. Wherever a teacher has been libelled 
or assaulted ; wherever he has been accused of undue “ disci- 
plinary punishments ”’ or irregularities of conduct ; wherever 
his salary has been withheld or other conditions of his con- 
tract have been infringed; and even whenever he thinks 
that he has been capriciously dismissed, he can turn to his 
organisation and feel secure that his case will be taken before 
the Appeal Committee of the Local Education Authority, or 
into the Courts of Justice, by an advocate who is both highly 
trained in legal procedure and intimately acquainted with all 
the technical details of the teacher’s life and of his profes- 
sional work and status. I am inclined to think that this 
command, in every case, of extremely skilled and, in some 
cases, ruthlessly efficient legal advocacy has contributed 
more than any other factor to increase the personal freedom 





with the Local Associations of the N.U.T., but having entirely separate 
administrations and funds. The Provident Society, which is confined 
to members of the N.U.T., is an extremely efficient Friendly Society 
for sickness and death benefits, with a State Insurance section. The 
Benevolent and Orphan Fund is a charity, providing old-age pensions, 
widows’ annuities, temporary relief, hospital privileges, and an extensive 
orphanage—not exclusively confined to members of the N.U.T., but 
providing generally for the needy members of the profession. 


*In 1913 the Union made Sustentation Grants amounting to 
£3,026 to members suffering “in defence of professional rights or 
position when acting in accordance with the advice of the Executive ” 
(The N.U.T.: Its Activities, Achievements, and Aspirations, 1913, 

. 28). 

: The strike of teachers employed under the Education Committee of 
the Herefordshire County Council, for a definite scale of salaries, took 
place under the direction of the N.U.T. early in 1914. The teachers 
secured an automatic scale of salaries, together with a rise of £10 in 
the minimum salaries of each grade. (See The Schoolmaster for 
September 20th and December 13th, 1913, and February 21st and 28th 
and March 7th, 1914.) 
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and raise the social status of the elementary school 
teacher.* 

Besides protecting the interests of its members from 
outside aggressors, the N.U.T. attempts to save them from 
any objectionable conduct on the part of fellow-members. 
In the N.U.T. Report of 1912 we find it stated that “ any 
question as to the professional honour of any member, 
whether it arises upon the personal application of another 
member or otherwise, shall stand referred to the Law 
Committee, who shall consider the matter and shall deal 
with it.”+ If, however, the Law Committee finds that the 
question raises complicated issues between members, the 
matter is referred to the Professional Conduct Committee. 
The N.U.T. has, in fact, followed the example of the organi- 
sations of other learned professions, and has attempted to 
lay down and to enforce a Professional Code governing the 
relations between one member and another. I note that 
all the actions declared to be “ unprofessional ”’ relate to the 
behaviour of teachers towards other teachers, and not to any 
conduct affecting the interests of the children whom they 
instruct or the public authorities whom they serve. In 
this respect the elementary school teachers’ Professional 
Code, as at present developed, compares, I think, un- 
favourably with the Professional Code of the General 
Medical Council, that of the Bar, and those formulated by 
some of the more recently created professional organisations 
connected with commerce and industry. 


(b) Sectional Organisations Among Elementary 
School Teachers. 

The problem of organisation of the elementary school 
teachers has been complicated by the development of 
various cleavages among them. These cleavages have 
arisen from various causes, principally those connected with 
grade and with sex. 


(i) The National Federation of Class Teachers. 
The oldest and perhaps the most important of these 





* The cases dealt with are classified as follows: ‘ (a) Claims for 
Salary and Damages for Members—£6,431 5s. 4d. recovered for 
Members to December 31st, 1912. (b) Alleged Assaults by Teachers 
on Scholars (corporal punishment)—Generally dismissed. (c) Assaults 
by Parents and others on Teachers—Defendants in nearly every case 
either fined or imprisoned. (d) Cases of Illegal Dismissal—Generally 
involving protracted and expensive proceedings in High Courts of 
Justice, yet won for teachers again and again. (e) Alteration of 
Boundaries of Local Authorities—Teachers’ interests safeguarded. 
(f) Attempted Reduction of Scales of Salaries—Position maintained in 
many cases. (g) Libels on Teachers—Verdicts obtained for £500, 
£400, £150, £100, £50, and many smaller amounts. Apologies obtained 
and published.” 

The annual cost of legal assistance to members is about £8,750. 
Forms of Agreement for service are supplied to members free of charge 
upon application. (See The N.U.T.: Its Activities, Achievements, and 
Aspirations, 1913, pp. 4, 20, 21, 22.) 

+ The attempt to formulate a Professional Code was not made until 
1902, when all cases of unprofessional conduct were referred to the 
Finance and General Purposes Committee ; and it was not until 1911 
that a Professional Code was embodied in the Bye-laws of the Union. 
** The following is a list of actions declared to be unprofessional : (1) 
For any member to take an appointment from which, in the judgment 
of the N.U.T. Executive, another member has been unjustly dismissed. 
(2) For any teacher to make an adverse report upon other teachers or 
their work in reports of any kind or in the log-book, without at the 
time showing it to the teachers concerned, and allowing them to take 
a copy of the report so far as it refers to the individual teachers. 
(3) In any case of dispute between members of the N.U.T. settled by 
arbitrators under Rule 45 for any member not to abide by the decision. 
(4) For any member systematically to detain scholars in a primary 
school for extra tuition. (5) For any member to canvass for scholars 
personally, by means of the school staff, by circular, or otherwise. 
(6) For any member systematically to instruct scholars at primary 
schools after school hours for the purpose of outside competitive 
examinations. (7) For any member to censure other teachers or to 
criticise their work in the hearing of the scholars. (8) For any member 
to seek to compel another member to perform outside the ordinary 
school hours any task which is not essentially connected with the 
ordinary work and organisation of the school. (%) For any member 
to impose upon another member, out of the ordinary school hours, 
an excessive and unreasonable amount of work of any kind.” 

The Professional Conduct Scheme provides that ‘“*any member found 
guilty of a breach or breaches of professional honour shall he liable to be 
warned, censured, suspended from membership of the Union, expelled 
from the Union, or otherwise penalised” (N.U.T. Report, 1914, p. «-ii). 








cleavages manifested itscif when marked differences began 
to occur between the professional prospects of different 
sections. 

Between 1870 and 1880 the schools were for the most 
part small, and their number was rapidly increasing, so that 
every pupil teacher might confidently expect to become a 
head teacher. The cleavage of interests between head 
teachers and assistant or class teachers accordingly hardly 
arose. When, however, the multiplication of schools 
slackened, and those in the densely populated centres grew 
in size, so that a single head teacher found himself in com- 
mand of a staff of a dozen or even a score of class teachers, 
it became evident that a majority of the assistants would 
remain in that position throughout their whole careers, 
Meanwhile the administration of the N.U.T. continued 
naturally to be directed by the more prominent of its 
members, who were nearly always head teachers. Hence 
we find that “ towards the close of the ‘ eighties’ Class 
Teachers in various localities began to take cognisance of 
the serious disabilities that attended their position. 
Associations of Class Teachers sprang into existence, with 
the object of secking redress of grievances. For a time 
their efforts were purely local. The necessity of united 
and concerted action soon became apparent, and in January, 
1892, the first Conference of Class Teachers was held at 
Sheffield. Salaries, Corporal Punishment Regulations, and 
other burning questions received due attention ; four Class 
Teachers were adopted as Candidates for the N.U.T. 
Executive ; and a National Committee was appointed.’’* 
To-day this internal organisation has a membership of 
about 25,000, and holds its own local meetings and national 
conferences. In the 1914 election it secured thirteen 
representatives on the N.U.T. Executive, and a considerable 
number on the Executive Committee of the London Teachers’ 
Association and on the Local Associations of the N.U.T. 
It claims for the class teachers independent access, by way 
of deputations and memorials, to the Board of Education 
and the Local Education Authorities when any question 
comes up for discussion, on the ground that the class teachers 
have their own standpoint, and that this is of importance 
because it is they who are in contact with the children, 
whose minds they know better than the head teachers. 
The National Federation of Class Teachers is essentially a 
polemical body, which stands always for the freedom of 
the class teacher from control, whether exercised by the 
head teacher or by H.M. Inspector. 


(ii) The National Association of Non-Collegiate 
Certificated Teachers. 

The sectional organisation of class teachers operates 
almost entirely within the field of N.U.T. membership. 
This is not the case with the National Asseciation of Non- 
Collegiate Certificated Teachers, established in 1899, which 
publishes no statistics of membership, but claims to represent 
all the 40,000 certificated teachers, whether or not they are 
members of the N.U.T., who have not received a college 
training. It vehemently objects to the suggestions embodied 
in one of the Circulars of the Board of Education that 
non-collegiate teachers should not in future be appointed 
to the headship of any school. It resists the policy of some 
Local Education Authorities in “ differentiating in class 
teachers’ salaries ” according to whether or not they have 
been to a Training College. It loudly protests against the 
recently announced decision of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council to exclude from registration after 1920 any but 
“ professionally trained” teachers. Its claim that the 


*“ The objects of the Federation were set forth as follows: (a) To 
induce all Certificated Teachers to join the N.U.T.; (b) To obtain for 
Class Teachers fair remuneration for their services, freedom from 
vaxatious and harassing regulations, and a proper professional position, 
mainly through the instrumentality of the N.U.T.; (c) To secure 
adequate representation of Class Teachers on the Executive of the 
N.U.T.; (d) To provide ready means of ascertaining the opinions of 
the Federated Class Teachers, the formulating of their demands and 
promulgating their decisions by holding a Conference at least once a 
year.” 
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certificate of the Board of Education, issued alike to 
teachers who were fortunate enough to gain admission to a 
Training College and to those who were not so fortunate, 
ought to be accepted as always of equal value is not without 
weight, so far as regards ewisting teachers, and it is about 
these that the Association is really concerned. 


(iii) The National Union of Uncertificated Teachers. 


It is surprising that the large class of so-called “ uncer- 
tificated ” teachers, who are excluded from membership of 
the N.U.T., and who receive salaries markedly inferior to 
those of the certificated teachers, did not form an organisation 
at an earlier date. I do not find that they had any organisa- 
tion until 1918, when the National Union of Uncertificated 
Teachers was established. There are over 40,000 of these 
teachers in regular and permanent employment in the 
public elementary Schools, with the sanction of the Board 
of Education. I am informed that nine-tenths of them are 
women, and only one-tenth men—a fact which may explain 
their long-suffering docility! The Union formed in 1913 
does not publish its membership or the amount of its funds, 
and its first annual report is largely devoted to a somewhat 
acrid criticism of the N.U.T.—contemptuously renamed 
the National Union of Certificated Teachers. It may be 
admitted that this organisation has failed to protect the 
interests of the uncertificated teacher. The report especially 
objects to the teachers’ representatives on the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities. ‘‘ These so-called educational experts 
have proved to be partisans of the meanest kind, mis- 
representing their fellow-teachers that advantages might 
be gained for their own section.” The principal activity 
of this Union seems to have been to send a deputation to 
the Minister of Education to protest against the exclusion 
of uncertificated and supplementary teachers from the 
Teachers’ Register and from head teacherships. The so- 
called uncertificated teachers—all of whom, as I have 
already noted, must have passed one or more qualifying 
examinations, and some of whom are, in fact, women of quite 
good attainments—have a very real grievance in being 
arbitrarily excluded, however long and successful their 
service, from the scheme of the Teachers’ Superannuation 
Act. They not only lose all chance of a pension, but are 
also brought under the National Insurance Act—compelled, 
as some of them complain, to “ have a card like a labourer ” ! 
Their exclusion from the Teachers’ Register, however good 
may be their academic qualifications and _ professional 
training, merely because they do not possess the one quali- 
fication recognised in a teacher in a public elementary 
school is specially resented, seeing that the qualifications 
which a few of them possess would actually qualify them 
for the Register if they happened to be teaching in secondary 
schools. 

Supplementary teachers, who have no organisation of 
their own, may become members of this Union. 


(iv) The National Association of Head Teachers. 
@The separate organisation of the assistant teachers led, 
in 1897, to the formation of a distinct association of head 
teachers. It is difficult to describe the National Association 
of Head Teachers as being either within or without the 
N.U.T. It is an entirely independent body, which has 
developed a life of its own; and though three-fourths of its 
6,000 members belong also to the N.U.T., it resents any 
idea that it is a “ sub-association.”” Its members are 
drawn mainly from the head teachers of the large and 
highly organised public elementary schools of the cities, 
who have become increasingly conscious of their functions 
as administrators and organisers, in addition to those of 
teachers. These head teachers of large schools have come 
to feel not only that their pecuniary interests are not 
identical with those of their assistants, but also that they 
have views of their own on educational organisation and 
school policy which need to be emphasised. The head 
teacher,{in fact, aims at guarding his pre-eminence and 
independence “‘in the management of his School and in 


the matters of Time Table and Curriculum, Organised 
Games, Teaching of Housecraft, Medical Inspection and 
School Clinics, Individual Examination, and Juvenile 


Labour.’’* 


(v) The Association of Headmasters of Central Schools and 
the Association of Assistant Masters of Central 
Schools. 


Besides the sectional organisations of head and assistant 
teachers in the ordinary elementary schools there have 
arisen special associations of the teachers in those elemen- 
tary schools which, under one name or another, gradually 
developed “ higher elementary ” education.t The Associa- 
tion of Headmasters of Higher Grade Schools and Schools 
of Science, established in 1892, took an active part in the 
ten years’ duel, presently to be described, between the 
N.U.T. and the new associations of secondary school 
teachers for the control of the nation’s educational system. 
The Association of Headmasters of Higher Grade Schools 
and Schools of Science—composed mainly but not exclu- 
sively of members of the N.U.T.—included the heads of 
practically all the elementary schools in which, by the aid 
of the grants of the Science and Art Department, there was 
a great development of the upper standards, and even of 
“ ex-standard ” classes, and of a systematic teaching of 
science, mathematics, and commercial subjects not con- 
templated by the Elementary School Code. The Association 
sought “ to exercise a modifying influence in present systems 
of Secondary Education, and a formative influence on any 
scheme of Secondary Education that may hereafter be 
brought forward; . . . to make representations when 
necessary to the Education and Science and Art Depart- 
ments, to County Councils and other public bodies, concern- 
ing secondary and technical education ; and to endeavour 





*See Report of Education Committee of Council in the official 
Agenda of the 17th Annual Conference, 1914, p. 13. 

There are various local Associations of Head Teachers in London, 
Birmingham, and elsewhere, which seem to have an independent life, 
and to be more than mere branches of the National Association. 

The conflict of opinion as to the best relation between the class 
teacher and the head teacher has been well expressed by one of the 
most accomplished writers on Educational Administration: ‘“ A 
watchful Education Committee is certain to discover before long that 
the school class is a more definite unit than the school itself, that the 
class teacher is a more fundamental and indispensable school officer 
than the head teacher, and that the latter is increasingly approximating 
to the status of a secretary, inspector, or administrator. There is 
reason to suspect that an educational system might be worked with 
considerable success if no new head teachers were appointed at all, 
and if their places were taken by (1) class teachers, one in each school 
being set free from class teaching for a few hours a week, but with 
small directive responsibility ; (2) a new type of inspector, superinten- 
dent, or peripatetic adviser.” On the other hand it is urged that “a 
really capable head teacher is able to weld together the six, eight, or 
more classes of a school into an organism which possesses new and 
unique qualities. He is able, in fact, to generate and employ esprit de 
corps on an imposing scale, and to touch the imagination and memory 
of pupils in a manner that is not possible when smaller units are con- 
cerned.” (The Psychology of Educational 4dministration and Criticism, 
by F. H. Hayward, 1912; see Part V., Problems of Administration, 
pp. 369-370.) 

+“ Higher Grade Schools,” we are told by the President of the 
organisation for 1899, “are an organic outgrowth of the English 
Elementary School system. Except locally, they attracted little 
public notice before 1890, but they began to come into existence very 
shortly after 1870. In those days certain voluntary schools in the 
large towns were supplying rather a better kind of elementary education 
to children who stayed at school till thirteen or fourteen, but in course 
of time the superiority in buildings and staff, which the command of 
public money gave to Board schools, began to tell, and the monopoly 
which these voluntary schools had of upper standard scholars gradually 
disappeared. Boards found that there was a steadily increasing 
number of scholars who remained at school after passing Standard VII., 
and for these some provision had to be made. Sometimes these 
scholars were already naturally concentrated in one school, which had 
special advantages of situation ; sometimes they were drafted by the 
Boards into specially chosen existing schools. Generally, however, 
it was found desirable to build a new school in a central position. 
Such a school, whether built for the purpose or formed out of a previously 
existing school, came to be called a * Higher Grade School.’ Nearly 
all these schools have been founded since 1880” (Association of 
Headmasters of Higher Grade Schools and Schools of Science Annual 
Report, 1899). 
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to bring about a wise and just expenditure of public money 
devoted to higher educational purposes.”* For a whole 
decade the Association maintained a vigorous political 
agitation in defence of the upward expansion of the public 
elementary school, and in favour of the unification of all 
educational institutions in receipt of public funds under 
a single ad hoc directly elected Local Authority and a single 
central department. After the sweeping legislation of 
1902-8, and the modus vivendi then arrived at, as we shall 
describe, between the Higher Grade and Secondary Schools, 
this organisation was transformed. Its place is now taken 
by the small but influential Association of Headmasters of 
Central Schools and the Association of Assistant Masters of 
Central Schools, both comprised almost entirely of members 
of the N.U.T. and the L.T.A., but specially representing the 
interests of the staffs of this outgrowth of the elementary 
school system. ‘Central School,”’ it may be explained, is 
the new designation—at present used almost entirely in 
the Metropolis—for what may possibly prove the most 
successful form of education for boys and girls leaving 
school at sixteen. 


(vi) Organisations of Women in the Elementary School 
World. 

Finally, the women members of the N.U.T. have formed 
their own sectional organisations. Down to the end of 
the nineteenth century the women elementary school 
teachers seem to have acquiesced in the control of the 
profession by their male colleagues, and even to have 
accepted without complaint the lower scales of salaries 
and lesser opportunities of promotion that are accorded to 
the female sex. But by 1900 the relative position of women 
and men had changed, both in the teaching profession and 
in the teachers’ organisations. Women had long formed 
a majority of the teaching profession, and with the growth 
among them of professional spirit they came to be in a large 
majority both in the N.U.T. and in the London Teachers’ 
Association, about to be described. Moreover, with the 
entry of middle-class women into elementary school teaching, 
and the marked improvement in girls’ schools, the relative 
quality, as well as the relative quantity, of the male and 
female teachers had been slowly changing. During the 
first decade of the twentieth century the growth of the 
suffrage agitation, and the increasing demand for equal pay 
for equal work, inspired with missionary fervour those 
women teachers, still only a minority, who desired that 
women should take a full share in public affairs. Hence we 
find springing up between 1900 and 1910 various sectional 
organisations of women teachers having for their purpose 
the levelling up of the woman’s status to that of her male 
fellow-professionals and fellow-citizens. The largest and 
most influential of these is the National Federation of 
Women Teachers, a federation of over 50 local associations 
in the principal centres of population, with a rapidly growing 
membership, paying, it is true, only sixpence or a shilling 
a year, but almost always subscribing also to the N.U.T. or 
L.T.A. The objects of this Federation are characteristic 
of the “ equalitarian ’”’ movement. To secure “ equal pay 
and equal increments for men and women teachers of the 
same professional status”’; to see to it that “ each girls’ 
and infants’ department is under its own headmistress ”’ ; 
to obtain “ better pensions and earlier optional retirement,” 
are the economic demands of the organised women. But 
they are not satisfied merely with economic equality ; they 
desire to obtain a greater share both in the control of their 
profession and in the government of the country. Thus, 
whilst desiring “to bring all women teachers into the 
N.U.T.,” the Federation aims at securing “more women 
on the N.U.T. and L.T.A. Executives.” Finally, it ex- 
plicitly includes among its objects the “ representation of 
women on all Education Authorities ” and the “ obtaining 

women teachers of the Parliamentary Franchise.” 
With the assistance of an entirely unpaid staff, and an 





* Report of First Annual Meeting of Headmasters of Higher Grade 
and Organised Science Schools, 1893. 


Executive Committee of zealous volunteers, these objects 
are promoted by meetings and discussions in the local 
associations, by an annual Conference held just before that 
of the N.U.T., and, finally, by what might be termed a 
caucus machinery for getting elected a due proportion of 
women on all the executive committees and to all the 
delegate meetings of the various professional organisations. 
In all this work the Federation claims to be acting in the 
interests of the children and the State as well as of its own 
members, and no less in the interests of the male than of the 
female teachers.* 

The National Federation of Women Teachers does not 
stand alone. There is another organisation of earlier date 
among the women teachers under the London County 
Council, professing the same objects and pursuing the same 
methods as the National Federation. There is also a highly 
significant Association of London Married Women Teachers, 
formed early in 1909. This Association has for its express 
object “to safeguard the interests of married women 
teachers.” I have not the space here to enter into the 
difficult controversy with regard to the employment of 
married women in the teaching or any other profession. 
The precedents in State and municipal administration are 
against the employment of married women, but the London 
School Board had always employed them, and made 
elaborate arrangements for special leave of absence. The 
L.C.C. has not abandoned this policy, but only a few other 
local education authorities adopt it. Hence the Married 
Women Teachers’ Association has been mainly on the 
defensive, serious attacks having been made on the right 
of their members to employment. According to the 
President’s address at the annual meeting of the Married 
Women Teachers’ Association in 1912, there had been 
“five cases in London this year where managers of non- 
provided schools have tried to dismiss girls who were getting 
married.”’*+ The Association appealed to the officials of the 
N.U.T. and the L.T.A.; a great meeting of protest was 
held by the L.T.A., and apparently the managers were over- 
ruled by the Education Committee of the L.C.C. 

Besides these purely professional organisations there is a 
vigorous propagandist organisation—the Women Teachers’ 
Franchise Union—for the furtherance of women’s suffrage 
within the N.U.T. and the L.T.A. Here we get to delicate 
ground. It might be urged that, as the very essence of 
professional organisation is the inclusion of all the properly 
qualified members of the profession, whatever their political 
opinions, it is undesirable for the N.U.T. or the L.T.A. to 
adopt any policy that would divide its members, or to 
discuss issues irrelevant to the profession as such. But 
the women who bring forward resolutions in favour of one 
particular measure of political reform in the annual Con- 
ferences have a plausible answer. These ovrofessional 
organisations spend money on electoral agitation, and even 
on Parliamentary representation ; and the women members, 
being in the majority, are therefore the predominant pay- 
masters of the N.U.T. candidates and of the N.U.T. 





* The National Federation of Women Teachers had a precursor in 
the Equal Pay League, which was started about 1903 and officered 
by men and women. “ The first resolution of the members of the 
League,”’ we are told in the Report for 1904, “ at its inception was to 
canvass the candidates for the N.U.T. Executive and to publish in 
The Schoolmaster the names of those favourable to Equal Pay for Men 
and Women Teachers.” Other proposals considered by this League 
were “ the representation of Women at the Conferences, on the Executive 
of N.U.T., and Committee of Federation of Class Teachers,” the low 
salaries of women teachers in certain places, and separate arrangements 
for the superannuation of women teachers. 

London Married Women Teachers’ Association : Address read at 
the Annual Meeting, March Ist, 1912, by Mrs. S. J. Hutchinson 
(President, 1912). 

In The Woman Teacher's Magazine and the Woman Teacher, August 
Ist, 1912, we are told that “‘ reports reach us from time to time of 
resolutions passed by education authorities to discontinue the employ- 
ment of married women teachers. Sometimes such resolutions state 
that no married women will be employed; in other instances they 
provide that marriage shall operate as notice of dismissal.” See also 
the interesting Précis of the Arguments in Favour of the Retention of 
Mistresses after Marriage (letter by T. Gautrey, General Secretary, 
London Teachers’ Association, February 24th, 1910). 
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representatives in Parliament and on local authorities. 

y should these women continue to pay for representatives 
for whom they cannot vote, and for a type of pressure which 
they themselves are debarred from exercising? Personally, 
I think this answer is not only plausible but just. 


(vii) The Problems of Sectional Organisation. 


This sectional organisation of elementary school teachers 
—combined, for the most part, with membership of the 
financially centralised N.U.T., which includes 90 per cent. 
of all the certificated teachers—raises interesting problems. 
The several sections have plainly some different interests, 
and are to some extent concerned about different questions, 
whilst differences of technique also enter in. But what 
drove them to organise was the oo in which they 
found themselves in the N.U.T. The class teachers, the 
women teachers, even the non-collegiate certificated teachers, 
were in the anomalous position of forming a majority of a 
Union directed, almost exclusively, by the small minority 
of men who were college-trained and head teachers. The 
special interests respectively of class teachers, of women 
teachers, and of non-collegiate teachers seemed to be 
neglected. The remedy applied in each of these cases was 
to form what serves, in effect, as a sectional caucus, able 
to marshal the votes of the several sectional majorities 
against the superior influence previously obtained by the 
several minorities. Of the head teachers’ associations 
it may be added that they are partly defensive, partly con- 
cerned with the special technique of headship, and partly 
adapted to separate negotiations with the outside world. 

It is interesting to contrast this complication of wheels 
within wheels of the elementary school teachers’ organisation 
with the simpler type adopted among the secondary school 
teachers, where heads and assistants, men and women, 
are enrolled in four entirely distinct associations, united 
only in a Federal Council. The N.U.T., with its single 
Executive and centralised funds, is plainly much more 
powerful than the inchoate and dilatory Federal Council 
of Secondary School Associations. On the other hand, 
each of the separate interests may possibly be better served, 
and may perhaps be more influentially pressed, by the 
clear-cut, intense, and undivided policy of a specialised 
association which is entirely autonomous. The sectional 
developments within the N.U.T., in so far as they correspond 
with a genuine differentiation among the membership, may 
have been necessary, if the Union was to continue all- 
embracing. But such internal sectional developments have 
certain harmful results. They distract the energy, which 
might otherwise be given to the advancement of the interests 
of the N.U.T. or of the profession as a whole, to internal 
intrigue—to the capture, by the respective sections, of as 
many as possible of the seats to be filled by teachers on the 
committees of the N.U.T. and the London Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (about to be described) or on other representative bodies, 
and to “ log-rolling ” in support of the resolutions in which 
they are respectively interested. Moreover, the policies 
that they formulate are sometimes conflicting. “ Do not 
associations of teachers sit at the same time in the same 
town and pass contradictory or incompatible resolutions 
that only provoke the mocking laughter of public bodies ? ” 
asks an indignant correspondent of The Schoolmaster.* 
As no section will consent to submit either its declarations 
of policy or its demands on Local Education Authorities 
and the Board of Education to the co-ordination or decision 
of the N.U.T. Executive, the organisation which purports 
to represent the profession finds its influence on the rate- 
payers’ representatives and on the Minister for Education 
correspondingly diminished.t 





* The Schoolmaster, January 10th, 1914; see also resolutions of 
Tees-side Easter Conference, 1914; ibid., December 27th, 1913. 

+ The denominational organisations of elementary school teachers 
existing prior to 1870, then amalgamated in that year in the N.U.T., 
do not seem to have been subsequently revived, except to a very small 
extent by the Roman Catholic teachers. There seems to have been 
no sectional organisation of Roman Catholic teachers until 1907, when 


(viii) The London Teachers’ Association. 


Besides these sectional organisations representing separate 
interests, there is one local association which has main- 
tained, alike in management and in funds, a completely 
autonomous existence. The London Teachers’ Association 
has a membership of nearly 20,000 (12,000 of whom belong 
also to the NUT), with its own office, its own staff of 
salaried officials, and its own weekly organ, The London 
Teacher. This Association, which began in 1872 as an 
organisation of the London Board School teachers (as 
distinguished from the London Anglican and Wesleyan 
teachers), has been successful in including practically the 
whole body of full-time salaried teachers employed by the 
London County Council in the public elementary schools, 
whether provided or unprovided, together with some of 
those in other institutions of the Council. It is not that the 
N.U.T. is without local organisation in the Metropolis. 
Its members are grouped into local associations there as 
elsewhere, and these deal with all issues arising with the 
Board of Education, and with all legal cases, the central 
Executive intervening only when appealed to for help or 
counsel. But within the area of the L.C.C. all matters 
concerning the relation of the teacher to the local employing 
authority, apart from those to which the “ Legal Benefit ” 
of the N.U.T. is applicable, are dealt with by the L.T.A. 
So powerful an employer as the London Education Authority 
—engaging no less than one-tenth of all the teachers in the 
United Kingdom—called for a professional organisation 
better equipped and more alert than the subordinate 
associations of the N.U.T. The L.T.A., with its salaried 
secretary sitting as a member of the L.C.C. and of the 
London Education Committee, and its officials in constant 
communication with “the Education Officer,” has been 
able to exercise an exceptional amount of influence on 
London school policy and conditions of service. But the 
peculiarity of the L.T.A., and one which distinguishes it 
from other professional and Trade Union bodies, is its 
enterprise and efficiency as an Association of Consumers. 
The members are provided with all sorts of advantages. 
Foreign travel, country holidays, cheap supplies of coal 
and advantageous contracts for food and many other 
household commodities, together with medical attendance, 
are successfully organised. This co-operative activity has 
been criticised, both from within and from without, as being 
derogatory to the dignity of the teaching profession—a 
criticism which seems to savour of an obsolete and somewhat 
snobbish “ gentility.” The adventitious aid to recruiting 
afforded by these co-operative advantages is to some extent 





the introduction of a Government Bill for disturbing the settlement 
of 1902-3 led to meetings in Manchester, and to the formation in the 
diocese of Salford of the Catholic Teachers’ Guild, with 400 members, 
besides isolated defensive associations elsewhere. In the autumn of 
1907 these were united, at a conference at Manchester, into the National 
Federation of Catholic Teachers, which has now 3,500 members in 
about 20 local associations, mostly aggregated in Lancashire, between 
Tyne and Tees, and in the Black Country, with a branch in London. 
The Federation is governed by a Council consisting of a President, a 
Vice-President, and an ex-President (who are elected by the Council 
itself), together with a Secretary, a Treasurer, and ten representatives 
elected by the members of affiliated associations, by voting papers 
circulated annually. The members pay an annual affiliation fee of 
sixpence. The Council appears, however, to meet only two or three 
times a year. There is also an annual Conference of two to ten delegates 
from each association. This Federation, which is largely made up of 
N.U.T. members, is, in fact, little more than an organisation for the 
defence of the Catholic schools against any exclusion from the national 
system, and especially against any form of “ contracting out,’ which 
would, it is alleged, impose an intolerable financial burden. It also 
scrutinises and opposes any departmental regulations adverse to the 
interests of the Catholic schools. But it has also prepared model 
forms of agreement for Catholic teachers ; it protects their interests 
in various ways ; cid it makes representations to the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy as to the religious curriculum. It nominates a member to 
the Catholic Education Council. It complains that it is not repre- 
sented on the Teachers’ Registration Council, on which there happens 
to be no Roman Catholic member. 

With regard to the Anglican Church, there is an Association of 
Church Teachers and Managers, which looks after the interests of 
Anglican schools; but I do not think that this can be classed as a 
professional association of teachers. 
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off-set by the resultant membership being largely dormant 
so far as any professional activity is concerned. The leaders 
of the L.T.A. claim that, with a General Committee of over 
a hundred members, meeting at least once a month, with 
numerous sectional sub-committees *; with district meetings 
twice a year; with many educational meetings and lectures ; 
and with the stimulus of the weekly organ (The London 
Teacher) delivered free to each member, the disadvantage of a 
membership recruited by the prospect of material gain rather 
than professional advancement is overcome. The promised 
large accession of London teachers to the newly established 
Registration Council is certainiy due entirely to the profes- 
sional zeal of the L.T.A. But it is also complained that an 
unfair advantage is gained in this unique combination of 
Co-operative with Trade Union activities. The contribution 
to the L.T.A. is only 5s. a year, and for this sum members 
get not only Trade Union protection, but also pecuniary and 
social advantages as members of an adventurous Associa- 
tion of Consumers. Hence some London teachers are dis- 
inclined to pay another subscription of 12s. or 14s. a year 
to the N.U.T.—a disinclination which is shown in the some- 
what ominous fact that 8,000 of the 20,000 members of 
the L.T.A.—the defaulters, it should be noted, being mostly 
women—neglect to join the N.U.T. Attempts at an amal- 
gamation of the N.U.T. and the L.T.A. have hitherto been 


unsuccessful. 


(c) The Results of the Professional Organisation of Elementary 
School Teachers. 


What have been the results of this elaborate organisation 
of the elementary school teachers, which has lasted for 
nearly half a century, during which time it has steadily 
increased, not only in membership and funds, but also in 
professional and political influence ? 

Let us first consider how far it has benefited the teachers 
themselves. By their organisation the elementary school 
teachers have clearly protected the standard of life of their 
class, alike in salaries and in pensions t; they have gained a 
much valued freedom from “ compulsory extraneous tasks ” ; 
they have been saved from petty tyranny and unjustifiable 
dismissal ; they have been greatly relieved from the pressure 
of mechanical Codes and exacting inspectors, and they have 
seen the professional prospects of their own class widen by 
the opening to them of the inspectorate and of the secondary 
and technical schools. But they have done more than 
improve the material conditions of the teaching class. They 
have settled in their own favour the question of whether or 
not the employees of the Public Authority have the full 
rights of citizens. The N.U.T. and the L.T.A. have success- 
fully asserted the right of their members to take the fullest 
possible part, both as voters and canvassers and as elected 





* The London Teachers’ Association was governed until 1914 by 
General Meetings of all the members. These meetings became unwieldy 
and, by the method of adjournment, a prey to small and energetic 
minorities. In 1914 the constitution was changed, and the General 
Central Meetings were replaced by half-yearly District Meetings to 
discuss policy and elect delegates to a supreme Annual Conference. 
This revolution was made by the Council, after submission to a postal 
vote of the whole membership, a procedure which had not been pro- 
vided for in the rules. This was objected to by a minority, and the 
case was taken into court, when it was held that the alteration in the 
constitution could be made only by a general meeting. Such a meeting, 
held at the Albert Hall, endorsed the change. (Annual Report of the 
L.T.A., 1912-13; also article on the First Conference of the London 
Teachers’ Association, The London Teacher, May 1st, 1914, p. 339.) 
It is interesting to note, from the standpoint of “ Industrial Unionism,” 
that the School Attendance Officers have often used the L.T.A. to 
put forward their claims, though they are separately organised in the 
National Association of School Attendance Officers. 

+ The following scale of salaries has been adopted by the Union, 
but it is not yet accepted by many education authorities: Men— 
Provincial : £90 to £200, by £5 to £100, and then by £10 to maximum 
(annual, automatic). Women—Provincial: £80 to £160, by £5 to 
£110, and then by £10 to maximum (annual, automatic). Men— 
Metropolitan and adjacent : £100 to £250, by £5 to £110, and then by 
£10 to maximum (annual, automatic). Women—Metropolitan and 





adjacent : £90 to £200, by £5 to £120, and then by £10 to maximum 
(annual, automatic). For the salaries actually obtained, see National 
Federation of Class Teachers’ Handbook, 1915. 





representatives, in local government, including even the 
controversies of educational administration.* They have 
compelled each successive Ministry to appoint teachers’ 
representatives on Royal Commissions and Departmental 
Committees, and they have secured their co-option on 
Local Education Committees. In all these ways the elemen- 
tary teachers, through the power of their organisation, have 
enhanced the social and professional status of their class. 
Fifty years ago the University don or the Eton master would 
have regarded as a revolutionary absurdity the suggestion 
that the elementary school teacher—the purveyor of the three 
R’s to the proletariate—was a fellow-professional, whom he 
had to meet on terms of equality. To-day a professor or a 
public school master finds himself sitting side by side with 
the elementary school teacher on professional organisations 
such as the Consultative Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion or the Teachers’ Registration Council, and he sees that 
the elementary teacher has as good a chance as himself of a 
knighthood, and a far better chance of a seat in Parliament 
or even in the Cabinet. Against this success the organisa- 
tions of elementary school teachers have to admit one big 
failure—a failure which has prevented any remarkable or, 
as I should say, any adequate rise in the remuneration of 
the ordinary class teacher. They have failed to control, or 
even to regulate, the entry into their profession ; and, unlike 
the medical practitioners, they have failed to standardise 
the qualifications required for public employment. There 
are still 40,000 uncertificated and 12,000 supplementary 
teachers, many of whom, owing to their lack of any recog- 
nised professional qualification, are earning less than the 
wage of an unskilled labourer. These teachers are employed 
partly because the Local Education Authority is often a 
bare-faced “‘ sweater,” and partly because there is a real 
shortage in the supply of certificated teachers. The Board 
of Education and the Local Education Authorities seek to 
remedy this shortage, not by insisting that the salary given 
to the teachers should be sufficiently high to overcome the 
Englishman’s lack of faith in and lack of respect for educa- 
tion, and to attract a larger number of capable candidates, 
but by subsidising apprenticeship—by the policy, as the 
teachers complain, of giving “ petty monetary inducements ” 
to parents in the form of bursaries and Maintenance Scholar- 
ships, in order to bribe boys and girls to enter an underpaid 
profession. I do not wish to challenge the necessity for 
the State provision of maintenance during training, but it 
ought not to be made the occasion for withholding adequate 
remuneration to the adult teacher. The N.U.T., even when 
backed up, as it has latterly been, by all the other organisa- 
tions of the teaching world, has so far failed to compel the 
Minister of Education (whilst continuing the system of 
Maintenance Scholarships, which alone makes the profession 
accessible to the mass even of clever boys and girls who 
wish to be teachers) to cease to permit this accession of 
State-subsidised recruits to be used as an excuse for depriving 
the fully qualified professional of an adequate scale of 
salaries and superannuation allowances.t 








*‘* Under the Education Act of 1902 about 300 members of the 
Union have acquired membership of County, Borough, and Urban 
Education Committees (teachers cannot be elected members of the 
Council employing them). A large number of these have been selected 
by the local branches of the Union. About 200 other members have 
been appointed members of Advisory Committees to assist Local 
Education Authorities *’ (see The N.U.T.: Its Activities, Achievements, 
and Aspirations, 1913, p. 15). 

+ It has always been one of the objects of the N.U.T. to get control 
of the examinations qualifying for the teaching profession. It was 
for this purpose that it established in 1898 an Examination Board of 
its own, which continues to hold examinations and to give certificates, 
which some administrators of Evening Continuation Schools have 
been willing to accept. But by its power of defining the conditions of 
employment in publicly controlled or aided schools, even more than 
by its own Certificate Examinations, the Board of Education naturally 
continues to control the entry into the teaching profession. The 
method of entry seems, at present, somewhat disorganised. The 
Board, with the assent of the N.U.T., sougfit to abolish the old pupil- 
teacher system, aiming at its supersession by the provision of secon- 
dary schooling and college training for all future elementary school 
teachers. This laudable reform has not been universally applied, 
partly because very few Local Education Authorities have provided 
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We pass now to the results of professional organisation 
on the character of the service rendered, as reflected in the 
welfare of the child. It is only fair to point out to those 
who take exception to what they denounce as “ mere sordid 
Trade Unionism ”’ among teachers that, far more than is 
open to the manual worker, the teacher, when he fights for 
himself, fights also for an improvement in the quality of 
the service that he renders. When the teachers struggled 
to free the schools from the mechanical servitude of the 
system of “ Payment by Results” it was not wholly or 
even mainly a personal advantage that they were securing— 
the substitution of a fixed salary scale for a share of the 
grant has, in fact, often involved, as compared with 1880, 
actually a fall in the earnings both of the head teacher and 
of the man just leaving college—it was a real improvement 
of the educational system which has meant, if anything, 
more work rather than less for the teacher. When they 
now plead for classes of 40 instead of 60, they are asking 
for what would be at least as great a gain to the children, 
and to the efficiency of the work, as to the: dignity of the 
teacher and the amenity of his life. But even apart from 
changes in which the teachers have seen advantages to 
themselves, I think that no competent investigator can 
doubt that the activities of the N.U.T., taken as a whole, 
have had a beneficial effect on the great community of 
working-class children. From its first establishment in 
1872 down to its most recent deputation to the Minister 
of Education in 1915 the N.U.T. has fought vehemently, 
and on the whole successfully, against all attempts of 
penurious Local Authorities, of unscrupulous employers of 
child labour, and, in some cases, of reactionary Ministers 
to restrict the amount, the quality, or the duration of the 
education given to the child, or to limit that education, 
according to the policy of Robert Lowe, to such discipline 
and instruction as would fit the child only for a life of manual 
toil. Smaller classes, really compulsory attendance, the 
better enforcement of the Education Act, the abolition of 
“ half-time,” * the prevention of the painful employment 
of children after school hours, the raising of the age at 
which the child may leave school, the prevention of street 
trading by children, the enforcement of attendance at 
continuation schools, with the consequent reduction in the 
hours of labour of the adolescent, have all formed part of 
the permanent policy of the N.U.T. The adoption of 
medical inspection and treatment, the feeding of necessitous 
children, the general improvement of the conditions of 
working-class life—all these reforms have received the warm 
support of the representatives of teachers in Parliament 
and on Local Education Authorities. In more ways than 
one the N.U.T. has identified itself with the needs of the 
wage-earning class family, and with the educational aspira- 
tions of the most enlightened of the manual workers. The 
very rise of the elementary school teacher in social status 
and self-respect—the very promotion of the instructor of 





either enough secondary schools and training colleges or enough 
Maintenance Scholarships to carry a sufficient number of children 
through them, and partly because there must always be in remote 
rural districts a certain number of aspirants for teacherships who 
cannot practically get to secondary schools. The Board of Education 
accordingly still admits each year thousands of pupil-teachers, many 
of whom remain dependent, quite in the old style, on instruction by 
the head teacher ; and still sanctions each year the entry into public 
employment of thousands of uncertificated, and even of supplementar®, 
teachers, whom it admits to be not properly qualified to practise the 
teaching profession—at any rate, it denies their claim to be included 
in the Superannuation Scheme for teachers! Meanwhile the N.U.T. 
continues to pass resolutions and send deputations to protest against 
the Government policy of subsidised apprenticeship (The School- 
master, July Sth, October 11th, December 27th, 1913). A more 
invidious accusation is sometimes made that the Board of Education 
does not maintain a uniform standard at its Certificate Examination, 
and has been known to raise or lower the standard of passing according 
to the supply of candidates ; and that, in these years of scarcity, the 
Standard, as regards men, has been unduly lowered. 

* There has been, since 1905, a special ** Half-Time Council,” a fede- 
ration of the local teachers’ organisations, for the expres: purpose of 
abolishing ** child labour.” 





the workman’s child from a servile menial to a highly 
trained professional—implies an addition to the dignity 
and self-respect of the wage-carning class itself. On certain 
points, however, the teachers’ organisations seem to me to 
have pursued a policy which it is difficult to justify from the 
standpoint of the advantage to the child. I doubt, for 
instance, whether the continued claim of the teachers’ 
organisations that their members, class teachers as well as 
head teachers, should have free discretion in the administra- 
tion of corporal punishment would be supported by medical 
experts who have studied the physiological reactions, 
both on the operator and on his patient, of this dangerously 
easy form of discipline.* The refusal to have any profes- 
sional activity imposed upon the staff outside school hours, 
the reiterated objection to individual criticism and to 
detailed reports on the work of each member of the staff,t 
the perpetual insistence that “teachers must be free to 
choose their own methods even as the doctors are left free 
to choose their treatment ”—or, in the words of the Con- 
ference resolution of 1903, the teachers’ “ right to a free 
hand to conduct their schools according to their own 
judgment ’’—are, in my opinion, manifestations of a pro- 
fessional egoism in the teacher which tends to impair the 
social value of his service.t 

In estimating the social and political results of the 
professional organisation of the elementary school teachers 
there is, as might be expected, room for controversy. The 
N.U.T. has, from time to time, put forward an ideal of 
school policy and educational administration which, to 
certain schools of thought, has seemed unduly narrow and 
levelling ; inimical, at any rate, to the minority of excep- 
tionally gifted children ; threatening the very existence of 
other branches of the school world; and inconsistent with 
the most efficient organisation of the nation’s education. 
This battle of rival ideals will be best discussed after I have 
described the rise and growth of the professional organisa- 
tions of Secondary School Teachers. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


There can be few subjects which it is so difficult to review 
with fairness as the position and influence of the secondary 
school teacher during the last fifty years of English middle- 
class education. Between 1860 and 1870 two great 





*In 1879 the N.U.T. Executive claimed that “ School Boards and 
School Managers should leave the time and manner of inflicting corporal 
punishment to the head teachers, who should be responsible for its 
proper administration” ; and in 1913 we find the N.U.T. claiming that 
“in the matter of corporal punishment the Union has appealed to 
school authorities, with the result that many have modified their 
regulations and granted to all certificated teachers the right to inflict 
a reasonable degree of corporal punishment.’ The National Federa- 
tion of Class Teachers has always included in its programme “ the 
abolition of prohibitive corporal punishment regulations.” (See 
N.U.T. Report, 1879, Corporal Punishment: Memorandum issued 
during 1878-9 by N.U.T., p. 172, and The N.U.T.: Its Activities, 
Achievements, and Aspirations, p. 29; see also Programme of the 
National Federation of Class Teachers.) 


+ The elementary school teachers may complain that this accusation 
shows a lack of insight into the nature of their objection. This, they 
claim, is not to the criticism itself, but only to the permanent placing 
on record (standing against the teacher during his whole professional 
life) of criticism not always emanating from persons of competence, 
based often on a casual glimpse of a part of the work rather than on a 
prolonged general view of it as a whole, and not submitted to the 
teacher before record, so as to afford him an opportunity for explana- 
tion or correction. The teachers ask, moreover, that the control and 
inspection to which they admit that their work must be subjected 
shall recognise and be appropriate to their status and dignity as 
members of a profession. 

t The Schoolmaster, January 25th, 1913, Note on “ The Manual 
Method of Teaching”; and the Resolutions of Conference in N.U.T. 
Report, 1903, p. Ixxxi. 
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inquests* had revealed to the nation a condition of chaos 
and disorder in our national education humiliating in the 
extreme to any patriotic Englishman acquainted with the 
training and instruction at that time given in Germany or 
France. From the standpoint of the young man or woman 
who wished to earn a livelihood by teaching in secondary 
schools the position was usually hopeless. There was no 
way of obtaining training for teaching in secondary schools 
or of securing any definite qualification ; there was, in fact, 
no recognised method of entering what was, in effect, a 
distinct calling, separated by an impassable gulf from that 
of the elementary school teacher. The vast majority of 
women, and probably a majority of the men, who were 
earning their livelihood by teaching the children of the 
upper and upper middle classes were engaged as governesses 
and private tutors in well-to-do families. Situations in 
the innumerable ‘“‘ commercial academies,”’ and other schools 
catering for the lower middle class were, like clerkships, 
obtainabie only by favour of the proprietor of what was, 
in fact, simply a business. There was little opportunity 
of discovering, before taking such a situation, the standing 
of the school or the conditions under which the teacher 
worked. “Schoolmasters at that time, and especially 
masters of private schools,” we are told, “ were not very 
highly esteemed, and the more worthy were prejudiced by 
the evil repute of quacks and charlatans, who looked upon 
school-keeping as nothing less than a mode of obtaining 
money by false pretences. The black sheep of the profession 
had recently come under the salutary lash of the most 
popular satirist of his day. . . The rascality of 
Squeers, the brutality of Creakle, and the pretentiousness 
of Dr. Blimber had their counterparts in actual life; and 
the national indifference to education in all but the highest 
grade was responsible for scandals which cast an intolerable 
reproach upon the most competent and conscientious 
teachers.”t The endowed schools—the ancient grammar 
schools scattered up and down the country—showed an 
almost equally great range in status and efficiency, and 
were in many cases simply farmed out by apathetic or 
indifferent trustees to an incompetent headmaster. No 
one could hope to get employment in one of the leading 
Public Schools unless he had passed through Oxford or 
Cambridge. Practically all the headmasters of these Public 
Schools, whether of the more august few or of the remaining 
hundred or more, were in Holy Orders. The conditions of 
employment were as varied as the schools themselves ; the 





*The Public Schools Commission, 1864, into the nine principal 
so-called “* public ” schools for the aristocracy and upper professional 
class ; and the Endowed Schools Enquiry Commission of 1868 into 
the great mass of other endowed schools and the “ proprietary ” and 
private venture schools with which they competed. 

Secondary schools, which include all those standing between the 
elementary (or primary) school below and the university or technical 
college above, appear under many designations, of more or less 
historical origin. The so-called “* Public Schools ’—meaning simply 
schools, in contrast with the private tutor—are the well-known endowed 
boarding establishments, under bodies of governors or trustees, charging 
high fees, which are resorted to, between thirteen and nineteen, by 
the sons of the upper and professional classes on their way to the 
university orthe Army. A few of these claim a certain social superiority 
over about a hundred others. Lower in social grade stand several 
hundred endowed “ grammar” schools, passing insensibly into the 
newer type of municipal secondary or “ high school.” On a similar 
grade are the so-called “ proprietary’ schools, meaning those ad- 
ministered by trustees, committees, or directors of shareholders who 
have supplied the capital to found the school, usually with philan- 
thropic objects, and receiving only a fixed and limited return on their 
capital. All the foregoing may be said to be under public manage- 
ment and control, though only a minority are administered by elected 
Local Authorities ; and all but about a couple of hundred of those 
charging the highest fees now receive aid from public funds. Finally, 
there are the “ private venture ” schools of all sorts, from the three 
or four hundred small, select and expensive “ preparatory schools,”’ at 
which 10,000 boys from eight to fifteen are “ prepared ”’ for the ** Public 
Schools’ or the Navy, down to the ‘‘ Commercial Academy” or 
** Ladies’ College” of the suburbs. The proportion of girls in the 


lower type of “ private venture ” schools is greater than that of boys. 


t Fifty Years of Progress in Education : a Review of the Work of the 
College of Preceptors, 1846-1896. 


salaries and other emoluments of the headmasters and 
heads of boarding houses in the great Public Schools ran 
into four figures; the proprietors of noted private schools 
amassed considerable fortunes, but the lot of the assistant 
master or usher in most of the smaller schools, whether 
endowed, proprietary, or private, would have been refused 
by the contemporary certificated elementary school teacher, 
The dominant characteristics were, in fact, the absence of 
any professional spirit or intellectual standard, and an 
appalling amount of snobbishness and class distinction, 
alike among governors or trustees, teachers, parents, and 
pupils. 

It is not too much to say that the past half-century has 
revolutionised upper- and middle-class education from top 
to bottom. The tutor or governess, visiting or residential, 
has been largely superseded by the school; the school 
has been subjected to an ever-increasing amount of outside 
inspection and standardisation, whether voluntary or com- 
pulsory; and the “ private venture” schools have been 
increasingly dvershadowed by the publicly controlled 
institutions. But in spite of this steady trend towards 
increasing organisation and collective control, secondary 
education, as compared with elementary education, remains 
to this day haphazard in its diversity. Out of the 30,000 
persons claiming to be teachers in secondary schools, perhaps 
one-half are still at work in definitely private schools carried 
on for profit by individual proprietors; whilst the other 
15,000 are in the service of a miscellaneous array of governing 
committees of all sorts—trustees of educational endow- 
ments, the Courts of Livery Companies descended from 
the Gilds, directors of joint-stock companies formed for 
public objects, County Councils and Borough Councils and 
other Local Government Authorities, and mixed boards of 
governors made up of all these elements. These varieties 
among employing authorities are paralleled by differences 
among the employed. In contrast with the relatively 
simple world of elementary school teachers, the world of 
secondary school teachers, even to-day, shows a great 
variety in status, in the methods of remuneration, in the 
other conditions of employment, and in the amount, kind, 
and quality of the work demanded. Hence we find no one 
professional organisation, such as the N.U.T., representing 
all grades of secondary school teachers. Two organisations— 
the College of Preceptors and the Teachers’ Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland—have attempted to do so, but they 
have not succeeded. We see, on the contrary, at least a 
dozen organisations, arising at different dates, having 
members of different grades or kinds, with different interests, 
different methods, and concerned with different educational 
ideals and different forms of technique. 


(i) The College of Preceptors. 


It is worth remembering to-day that it is to the little 
group of the more public-spirited and more scholarly among 
the despised proprietors of private venture schools for middle- 
class children—a group meeting first at Brighton and then 
in London—that we owe the first attempt in the United 
Kingdom at the professional organisation of teachers of 
any kind.* The establishment in 1846 of the College of 


* These meetings led up to the following series of resolutions, 
establishing the College of Preceptors, passed at a general meeting at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern on June 20th, 1846: 


‘**(1) That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is desirable for the 
protection and the interests both of the scholastic profession and the 
public that some proof of qualification, both as to the amount of 
knowledge and the art of conveying it to others, should be required, 
from and after a certain time to be hereafter specified, of all persons 
who may be desirous of entering the profession; and that the test, 
in the first instance, should be applied to Assistant Masters only. 
(2) That, in the opinion of this meeting, the test of qualification 
should be referred to a legally authorized or corporate body, or college, 
consisting of persons engaged in tuition. (3) That, for the purpose 
of effecting this object—viz., the formation of a corporate body-— 
the members of the profession who enrol their names at this meeting 
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Preceptors, incorporated three years later by Royal Charter, 
forms a landmark in the history of English education. For 
the first time, at any rate in this country, the proposal was 
made that teachers as teachers, and apart from any con- 
nection that individuals might have with the Church or 
the university, should constitute themselves a learned 
profession, having, like the legal and the medical professions, 
definite powers of self-regulation. During the last thirty 
years this institution has been overshadowed by the quick 
growth in membership and political prestige of the N.U.T., 
and by the rise to influence of four separate and distinct 
organisations of secondary school teachers—viz., the several 
associations of headmasters and head mistresses, of assistant 
masters and of assistant mistresses—all these being now 
joined, with other bodies connected with secondary educa- 
tion, including the College of Preceptors, in a Federal Council 
of Secondary School Associations. The ideal embodied in 
the constitution of the College of Preceptors proved to be, 
like its somewhat pedantic name, contrary to the tendencies 
and instincts of the modern educational service—a service 
now made up predominantly of democracies of salaried 
men and women employed by public authorities. It repre- 
sented, in fact (like the College of Physicians or the College 
of Surgeons, and many coexisting technical societies, such 
as the Royal Academy of Arts or the Institution of Civil 
Engineers), the gild ideal of the Middle Ages—a combination 
of individual master-craftsmen, each dealing separately 
with his own public of individual consumers, and accepting, 
as subordinate members of the profession or craft, assistants 
and apprentices who had passed the tests which the masters 
had prescribed. The College of Preceptors, it is true, 
modernised this conception by permitting (unlike the 
College of Physicians or the College of Surgeons) all classes 
of members, whether Fellows, Licentiates, or Associates, to 
elect and to be elected to the Council of the College, and by 
throwing open the membership, with all its privileges, to 
women as well as to men. But in spite of this liberal 
constitution, the College has remained essentially the organi- 
sation of the schoolmaster who is himself the entrepreneur, 
contracting personally with each parent ; and it has always 
refused to take on any of the functions common to the 
Trade Union or professional association of salaried persons, 
which claim to arrange, by their own representatives, in 
discussion with their employers, for a share in the control 
of the service.* The value of the College of Preceptors has, 
in fact, lain not so much in providing a model for the pro- 
fessional organisation of teachers—in this respect it has been 
superseded by more modern organisations—as by initiating 
among teachers of all grades and subjects the movement 
towards the creation of a learned profession with distinct 
rights of self-government. I shall deal in another section 
of this paper with the leading part played by the College of 
Preceptors in the agitation for a Teachers’ Register, which 
culminated in the formation of the first Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Council in 1902. In its second object, the establish- 
ment of an institution for the training of secondary school 
teachers, the College, through lack of means and lack of 


do resolve themselves, and are hereby resolved, into the College of 
Preceptors ; and that those persons now enrolled, or who may here- 
after be enrolled, shall incur no liability beyond the amount of their 
respective annual subscriptions. (4) That a Council, consisting of the 
members of the Provisional Committee, with power to add to their 
number, be now appointed for the purpose of conducting the business 
of the institution, and that Mr. Turrell be appointed President of the 
Council” (Fifty Years of Progress in Education: A Review of the 
Work of the College of Preceptors, 1846-1896). 


* The membership of the College has remained singularly stationary, 
and is stated to be about 1,000, including 31 Fellows, about 200 
Licentiates, and about 350 Associates. In addition, there are 14 Fellows, 
about 500 Licentiates, and about 4,000 Associates who are not members 
of the College. The Calendar of the College is published annually, 
price 2s. 6d. It contains full particulars of the work of the College, 
its constitution, examinations, lectures, membership, etc. The 
examination papers for each examination are issued in book form, 
price 1s. The Educational Times, established in 1847—the oldest 
educational journal—is published under the auspices of the College. 





official position, had to confess a failure. But it made a 
gallant attempt. In 1871 it established a Lectureship in 
Education—believed to be the first in the Kingdom—and 
in 1878 this Lectureship was converted into the first Pro- 
fessorship of Education established in Great Britain. In 
1894 a training college was actually opened and Dr. J. J. 
Findlay was appointed as its principal, but it had presently 
to be closed through lack of support. Public opinion was 
already demanding that all elementary school teachers 
should be trained, but this was because they were paid out 
of public funds. So long as secondary schoolmasters were 
assumed to be merely the hired caterers for middle-class 
parents, not even the eloquence of Matthew Arnold could 
get public money for their professional training. The 
notion that any decent Oxford or Cambridge degree, if 
only coupled with a certain proficiency in games, was 
sufficient intellectual qualification for the teachers of well- 
to-do boys dominated the minds of headmasters. The 
College of Preceptors continued to offer its diplomas for 
Associate, Licentiate, and Fellow; but the teachers and 
their employers continued to ignore them. After nearly 
fifty years of effort the College in 1891 could claim only 
254 members and 656 non-members who had taken diplomas, 
and even to-day only a few teachers, mostly secondary, 
come up for examination each year. The College, however, 
has not limited its activities to testing the qualifications of 
teachers ; it inaugurated—I might almost say it invented— 
the modern system of the periodical examination* of the 
pupils of each school by outside examiners. ‘“* Its example,” 
we are told by a writer in The Educational Times of September 
1865, “was followed by the Society of Arts; and soon 
afterwards, with more or less reluctance, by the two great 
Universities, whose ‘ Local Examinations’ scheme gave an 
immense impetus to the new educational movement.” 
Nowadays we are apt to declare that the device of outside 
examination has been carried to excess, and applied in a 
wooden way; but, considered as a check on the slovenly, 
pretentious, and, in some cases, dishonest work of the mid- 
Victorian schools and academies for the middle class, it 
amounted, in its day and generation, to nothing less than a 
revolution. I have only to add that various attempts to 
fulfil the aspiration of the College of Preceptors, by amalga- 
mating with it all the different teachers’ associations, have 
successively failed. 


(ii) The Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. 


The Teachers’ Guild, which is not composed exclusively 
of teachers, has, like the College of Preceptors, always aimed 
at including within its ranks all classes of teachers, whether 
these were university professors or private schoolmasters, 
teachers in secondary or in elementary schools, heads or 
assistants, men or women. It is to-day not easy to do full 
justice to the valuable services that this organisation ren- 
dered to the teaching profession in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. From its establishment in 1884 right 
down to the Education Act of 1902 it counted as one of the 
most influential of the organisations of the world of teachers. 
Not the least of its advantages has been the social side of 
its work, especially the intercourse which, by means of its 


* The examinations are still held, and the certificates of the College 
of Preceptors are accepted by the following societies, among others, 
as a guarantee of sufficient general education admitting them to the 
first technical examinations of these ,societies: The Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, the General Medical Council, the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, the Institute of Chemistry, the Law 
Society, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Auctioneers’ 
and Estate Agents’ Institute of the United Kingdom, the Socicty of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, and the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers. The Board of Education also accepts 
them as qualifying a person to be employed as an uncertificated 
teacher. 


{+ The Educational Institute of Scotland, established in 1847 and 
incorporated in 1851 by charter modelled on that of the College of 
Preceptors, and having much the same aims, may be said to have 
succeeded in combining all classes of teachers in that country. 
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club-house and its frequent social gatherings, it has brought 
about between the “ aristocracy ”’ of the teaching profession 
—and, be it added, the country gentleman interested in 
education—with the rank and file. The Guild was esta- 
blished partly as a “ subject association ’’—its object was 
“to circulate information regarding educational methods 
and movements in England and elsewhere, and to assist in 
the establishment of educational libraries and the exhibition 
of school books and apparatus ’—and partly as a philan- 
thropic institution, to advise about the investment of 
teachers’ savings, to encourage provision among them for 
sickness and old age, and to establish “‘ Teachers’ Homes and 
Homes of Rest for invalid and aged teachers.”” Throughout 
its career the Guild has done excellent work in all these 
directions. It has provided opportunities, both in London 
and in the provinces, for the discussion, at meetings of 
teachers presided over by some friendly university don, of 
the more academic problems confronting the schoolmaster. 
Its Teachers’ Guild Quarterly Review has contained useful 
papers. It has also been engaged in giving legal advice, 
developing thrift agencies, organising holiday resorts, and 
getting situations for unemployed teachers. From its first 
inception down to the present day it has, like the College 
of Preceptors, agitated for a register of qualified teachers, 
insisting always on the importance of training. In the long 
sustained agitation for a Teachers’ Registration Council, 
to be subsequently described, we see the Teachers’ Guild 
drafting Bills for enthusiastic M.P.’s, and giving carefully 
prepared evidence before Parliamentary Committees and 
Royal Commissions. Owing to the presence of a minority 
of elementary school teachers, the Teachers’ Guild has been 
in policy less exclusive than the College of Preceptors, and 
has always advocated the inclusion of the elementary school 
teacher on equal terms in any register of teachers, though 
during the crucial period from 1890 to 1902 the Guild 
threw its influence on the side of the secondary schools, 
and took an active part in the agitation which led to the 
great Education Acts of 1902-3. But the rise to power 
during this decade of the five separate associations of 
secondary school teachers described in the following pages 
undermined the influence and decreased the membership 
of the Guild. In 1891, for instance, its membership was 
estimated to be over 4,500*; in 1915 it barely exceeds 
2,000. The ideal that animated the founders of the 
Guild, the union of the whole profession in a single organi- 
sation, has, in fact, been accomplished, largely through 
the exertions of the Guild itself, in another way, by the 
establishment of the present Teachers’ Registration Council, 
a statutory body representative of all sections of the 
profession, but based on the sectional organisation of 
teachers according to kind. It seems probable that the 
energies of the Teachers’ Guild will now return to one of its 
earliest objects, the establishment of a “ subject associa- 
tion” for the study of the science and art of education. 
We find in its latest report an account of a conference of 
educational organisations summoned to consider the forma- 
tion of a new Society of Education, “to promote the 
scientific study of educational problems by co-ordinating 
the work of persons and societies interested in various 
aspects of the science, practice, and history of Education ; 
by encouraging educational research in these subjects ; by 
establishing and furthering association between those who 
are engaged in teaching and those engaged in the administra- 
tion of Education.”+ We may hope that the English 
schoolmasters of to-day are no longer, as they were described 
in 1886, “ suspicious of the Education Society as made up 
of troublesome theorists, who have too much to say and 


* H. of C. 335 of 1891, Q. 2311. 


+ The Teachers’ Guild Quarterly and 31st Annual Report, 1914, 
March 1915 ; Rules of the Society of Education contained in the above, 
p. 36. The London Teachers’ Padagogical Research Society has 
applied to be affiliated to this new Society of Education. 





little to do ”’* ; and that the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain 
and Ireland will find a new life in removing from the English 
scholastic world the reproach of being without any adequate 
organisation of research and discovery in pedagogy. 


(iii) The Headmasters’ Conference. 


I now come to the essentially professional associations 
of the secondary school world. I pass rapidly over the 
founding of the Headmasters’ Conference in 1869,+ followed 
about twenty years afterwards by the establishment of the 
Association of Headmasters of Preparatory Schools,t, now 
acting in close conjunction with it. From the standpoint 
of the physical and mental training of what used to be 
styled “ the governing class,” the Headmasters’ Conference 
—with its all-pervading atmosphere of Anglican orthodoxy ; 
its private discussions of the domestic problems of boys’ 
boarding schools ; its public deliberations on such issues as 
the relation of the public school curriculum to the require- 
ments of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, of the 
War Office, of the Admiralty, and of the Civil Service 
Commission, the sphere of athletics and of the cadet corps, 
or the rival claims of Greek and Science and the place of 
Bible teaching and religious services in the school life of 
the rich man’s child—is, no doubt, an institution of con- 
siderable worth and influence. But as a part of the profes- 
sional organisation of the 300,000 teachers in the United 
Kingdom this annual meeting of 50 to 100 headmasters 
(of whom the majority are in Holy Orders) belonging to 
the hundred or so “ public schools” that are “in close 
connection with the two older Universities’ is of minor 
interest. The Conference itself, as distinguished from some 
of its more energetic and more public-spirited members, 
has retained, from its first inception by Edward Thring of 
Uppingham, the characteristic of aloofness from common 
life.§ The headmasters of the more socially distinguished 


* Transactions of the Education Society, 1884-5, Presidential 
Address of Rev. H. Quick. It is interesting to note that the Guild 
was, in fact, a development from a former “ Education Society ” 
established in 1875 for the purpose of promoting the cause of sound 
education by forming a centre for enquiries into principles upon which 
right methods of teaching should be based. This Education Society 
published an annual volume of Transactions, and was a somewhat 
feeble attempt to form a learned society devoted to the science and 
art of education. After the establishment of the Teachers’ Guild the 
Education Society lingered on for some time as a committee of the 
Guild. 

7 The eligibility of the headmaster of any school to become a 
member of the Conference is decided by the Committee, the chief 
consideration being the number of boys in the school (a minimum of 
100) ; the existence of a public governing body, and a definite connec- 
tion between the school and the older universities (about ten resident 
undergraduates who have gone direct from the school). At present 
there are 112 members. 


t The Association of Headmasters of Preparatory Schools, estab- 
lished in 1892, has about 500 members (representing 360 schools), all 
of whom are, or have been, headmasters of the privately owned 
boarding schools for boys up to fifteen, having the special business of 
preparing at high fees the sons of well-to-do parents for the public 
schools of the type represented in the Headmasters’ Conference or for 
admission to the Navy. The Preparatory Schools Review is the organ 
of the Association. 

§ The standpoint of the founder of the Headmasters’ Conference 
is set out in his well-known little book, Education and School, published 
in 1867. After stating that the “law of labour’ must inevitably 
mean that the majority of men are foredoomed to a life of manual 
toil, he deduces ‘*-: conclusion that there will always be a governing 
class based not on personal capacity, but on inequality of opportunity. 
“Let it be assumed that on an average this law of labour comes into 
force at ten years of age for the majority. At ten years of age, then, 
the majority of mankind have to leave off preparation for life and 
begin to work for life, whereas the time of preparation for the higher 
kinds of labour does not close till the Jearner is twenty or even thirty 
years of age. On this mastery over time depends the progress made 
by each man, each class, each nation. The classes are sometimes 
agitated by an idle fear that those beneath them will oust them from 
their rank by rising in intelligence. The fear is absurd; no rise in 
intelligence can take place in a lower class without a correspondingly 
greater rise in the higher class, if it chooses. Individuals may rise and 
fall by special excellence or defects, but the classes cannot change 
places as long as valuable work requires time to learn how to do it, 
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among these “ Public Schools,”” who dominate the Confer- 
ence, are chiefly anxious to protect their schools from any 
sort of contact with the Democratic State. In so far as 
the Conference has taken any part in “ teachers’ politics,” 
it has always given a quiet support to the policy promoted, 
from 1890 onwards, by the four more popular and more 
representative Associations of Headmasters and Head- 
mistresses, Assistant Masters and Assistant Mistresses, of 
Secondary Schools. 


(iv) Associations of Women Teachers in Girls’ Public 
Secondary Schools. 


Twenty years elapsed before the Headmasters’ Conference 
was supplemented—I might almost say to a considerable 
extent superseded—by the establishment in 1890 of the larger 
and more representative Association of Headmasters, 
presently to be described. Meanwhile a new class of women 
teachers, remarkable for their culture and their zeal, was 
striving to reform both the ideal and the practice of womens’ 
education. Hitherto the girls of the professional and 
middle classes had been instructed either by private 
governesses of every type and degree of culture and literacy, 
or in private venture boarding schools, characterised by 
cramped surroundings and unhealthy daily regimen, by 
futility and pretentiousness of curriculum, by an almost 
incredible social snobbishness, and above all by the unwhole- 
some purpose of equipping the girl not so much for marriage 
as for a successful chase in the marriage market. The 
pioneers of women’s higher education of the ‘seventies 
and ‘eighties set up an altogether different conception of 
a woman’s life, and put forward educational standards 
based on the assumption that the upper- or middle-class 
girl ought to be sufficiently well-informed, and also suffi- 
ciently mentally disciplined, to earn her own livelihood, 
and that during her school term she ought to enjoy the open- 
air life and vigorous physical exercise which would fortify 
her either for wifehood and motherhood or for strenuous 
professional life. But this nobler ideal could only be 
attained by a corps of women who had chosen teaching as 
a life vocation, and who had been efficiently trained for it.* 
The creation of this new profession, inspired by high ideals 
of self-culture, professional honour, and public spirit, was 
the life work of a group of headmistresses, of whom Frances 
Mary Buss (the Headmistress of the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls) ahd Dorothea Beale (the Head of Chel- 
tenham College)+t ete the leaders. ‘* When Miss Buss in 
December, 1874,” |relates one of her disciples, “ invited 
the headmistresses of public schools for girls to assemble 
at her house, Myra Lodge, King Henry’s Road, N.W., the 
difficulty was not that the Heads did not care to meet and 


and the time is not to be got. It is not possible, for instance, that a 
class which is compelled to leave off training at ten years of age can 
oust, by superior intelligence, a class that is able to spend four years 
more in acquiring skill. Neither can they oust those who can give 
another four years. It is a race. ... Those mighty ten years of 
training, or five years, or three years, will still keep the first class, 
first ; the second, second ; and so on” (pp. 8-9). And again : “ The 
mighty ten years that change the fate of the world are passed at school, 
and all experience proves that with few exceptions the after-life is 
cast in the same mould as the life at school was cast in * (pp. 22-23). 
It would be interesting to enquire in what words the same class 
assumptions would find expression in 1915. 

* The number of headmistresses who were members of the Associa- 
tion of Headmistresses was, in 1915, 373 (of whom six only were 
married women or widows), and out of these 286 had university 
degrees or their equivalents. 


7 The combination of humour and determination characterising 
Miss Beale is shown in the following incident: “On one occasion a 
very clever student, with an unruly temper, refused, because someone 
had annoyed her, to eat her breakfast on the day of an important 
examination. Her form mistress d Miss Beale to persuade the 
girl to have at least some milk. She was sent to Miss Beale, and was 
greatly startled by ‘I hear you are fasting to-day ; for a temper like 
yours it is probably a wise discipline.’ Nothing more was said, but 
the girl did not refuse her luncheon ” (Two Leaders, by Elsie Day, a 
founder of the Association of Headmistresses, 1910). 





discuss matters, but that there were so few schools to be 
represented. Few endowed schools for girls had been 
reconstituted at that date, only three Girls’ Public Day 
Schools Company schools were opened, and very few other 
important institutions for girls were available. . . . The 
first object Miss Buss had in drawing her friends thus 
together was to form in the women teachers of England a 
true professional spirit, a spirit informed by high ideals of 
work and character, holding that education involved much 
more than learning, and that future good should always 
be held of more importance than any immediate advantage. 
Miss Buss and Miss Beale stood out conspicuously as the 
great leaders, Miss Buss in her far-sighted wisdom and fore- 
thought, Miss Beale as an idealist and scholar. Both 
commanded the loving respect of all other Heads, both 
were generously ready to help the weaker, less distinguished 
mistresses by their sympathy and counsel.”* From that 
time forward the Association of Headmistresses has grown 
steadily in numbers and in influence. In looking through 
the reports of its early Conferences the student is struck 
with the wisdom of these pioneers—the care with which 
revolutionary methods in the physical and mental training 
of girls were combined with a quite genuine reverence for the 
religious, the domestic, and even the social ideals of the 
professional and middle classes.t The subjects discussed, 
and the way in which they are discussed, have, it is true, 
gradually become more adventurous, less theological, and 
more expertly professional. In one direction the Head- 
mistresses’ Association has been more successful than the 
professional organisation of their male colleagues—they 
have succeeded in getting started (at Cambridge, London, 
and elsewhere) efficient secondary training colleges for 
women, so that to-day the woman teacher in a secondary 
school has not merely passed through a university, but, 
unlike her male colleague in the boys’ secondary school, 
has frequently undergone a course of training in the science 
and art of teaching expressly adapted to secondary schools. 
The organisation established by Frances Mary Buss was, 
however, confined to the heads of girls’ public secondary 
schools. In 1884 a meeting of some 180 assistant mistresses, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Henry Fawcett, decided to 
establish an Association for Assistant Mistresses, for “ (a) 
the discussion of educational questions; (b) the improve- 
ment in the position of those engaged in teaching, with 
regard to salaries, hours of work, etc.; (c) the affording of 
an opportunity to Assistant Mistresses of meeting together.”’t 
But, in spite of a vigorous lead from the Association (and 
among its early members I find such distinguished names as 
E. P. Hughes, Sophie Bryant, and Katherine Wallas), the 
rank and file of the profession were loth to do anything so 
vulgar as to press their claims to more adequate salaries. 
“* Early in its history,” we are told by the President of the 
Association for 1907-9, “the Association realised how 
powerfully the status of the teacher reacts upon her work ; 


* Ibid. 
t The spirit of the Association is best exemplified by the following 
extracts: ‘ Absolutely undenominational, the Association has always 


upheld the cause of religious teaching, believing that each school 
should be free to offer the best training possible, whether in connection 
with any special body or not. This catholic instinct made it a great 
pleasure for the Association to be received in 1906 by the Archbishop 
and Mrs. Randall Davidson. All of us went forth from Lambeth 
Palace Chapel stirred by the Archbishop's assurance that, in his 
judgment, of all the gatherings for worship ever held in that historical 
chapel none had contained greater promise of eternal growth than that 
in which 200 headmistresses took part. ... In 1887 Mr. Thring 
invited us (as he had done the headmasters) to Uppingham, and about 
70 headmistresses were happy enough to accept his hospitality. The 
joy this meeting was to Miss Buss and to the other early members 
of the Association was great. The earnest words of the Headmaster, 
recognising the supreme importance of the work of training and 
teaching girls, of putting before them noble conceptions of life and duty, 
came to those present with a wonderful uplifting foree’’ (Jbid., 
pp. 6-7). 

{Incorporated Association of Assistant Mistresses in Public Secondary 
Schools : The History, Work, and Aims of the Association, by Miss 
E. M. Bancroft (President of the A.A.M., 1907-9), p. 1. 
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and it took a sympathetic part in the pioneer investigations 
made in 1887 by Mrs. Verrall’s Committee with regard to 
salaries. At first this action gave rise to heart-quakings 
and even misconception on the part of some of our members. 
Many, fearing the A.A.M. savoured too strongly of Trade 
Unionism, hastily withdrew their membership. It is often 
the names of things rather than realities that terrify. In 
this case the fears were groundless. It is not too much to 
say that from all class-unionism, which means the banding 
together of individuals inspired by a common selfish aim— 
that of grasping power or profit with little thought of 
service—the Association has ever kept itself free. If, 
however, Trade Unionism can mean the banding together 
of individuals recognising their common interest in order 
to obtain such conditions of labour as shall react favourably 
upon the work itself, then we may plead guilty to the charge 
of such a union.”* If we glance at the current Annual 
Report of the Association of Assistant Mistresses in Public 
Secondary Schools, we shall see that any misplaced “ gen- 
tility ” has given way to a highly efficient and business-like 
promotion of the professional and pecuniary status of the 
assistant mistress. The two Associations of women 
teachers have, in fact, developed into vigorous professional 
organisations intent on controlling their own service in 
what they conceive to be the interests of their pupils and 
of the community in which they live. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain, there has been no friction between the 
Headmistresses’ Association (present membership 78) and 
the Assistant Mistresses’ Association (present membership 
1,689); and they have combined to issue declarations of 
policy with regard to scales of salary and to the methods of 
appointment, dismissal, and promotion.t In “ teachers’ 
politics” the women’s organisations do not appreciably 
differ from the men’s organisations, with whom they act 
in close concert in the Federal Council of Secondary 





* Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

+ Scheme of salaries promulgated by the two Associations : 

For Assistant Mistresses : ‘“‘ Minimum Initial Salary of Mistress with 
University Degree, or its equivalent, and training (without experience), 
£120; minimum Initial Salary of Mistress with Honours Certificate 
of the Cambridge Higher Local, or any other equivalent certificate, 
and training (without experience), £100. In all cases more should 
be given if the Mistress has had experience. Rate of Augmentation : 
£10 per annum, up to a minimum of £150 for non-graduates, £180 for 
graduates. In all cases of entirely satisfactory service salaries should 
continue to rise to a minimum of £180 for non-graduates, and of 
£220 for graduates. The salaries of Assistant Mistresses occupying 
positions of special responsibility should be on a still higher scale.” 

For Headmistresses: ‘‘ The salaries allotted to Headmistresses 
ought not to fall below £300, non-resident, however small the school, 
with provision for increase. The minimum salary of a headmistress 
of a school numbering 200 pupils should be £400; of a school of 300 
pupils, £600; and of a school of 400 pupils, £700. The Headmis- 
tresses’ Association considers that it is for the benefit of the whole 
teaching profession that there should be some prizes in it, even though 
these may be few in number. It is much to be desired that these 
should be increased, as they add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
profession. At present the salaries of non-resident headmistresses 
of public schools, roughly speaking, range from £200 to over £500 a 
year (with a very few of about £1,000).” (Association of Headmis- 
tresses: The True Cost of Secondary Education for Girls, March, 1912, 


p- 8.) 

With regard to question of appointment : 

**The Incorporated Associations of Headmistresses and Assistant 
Mistresses have considered the question of the manner of appointing 
Assistant Mistresses to posts in Secondary Schools, and desire to 
bring before the Governing Bodies of such schools the great importance 
of granting to the Headmistress freedom to select the members of the 
staff, and to recommend them for final appointment by the Governors 
or Education Authorities. 

“They consider it of importance also that an Assistant Mistress 
should be dismissed only by the Governing Body at the request of 
the Headmistress, due opportunity being given to the Assistant 
Mistress to state her case; but that, during a probationary period 
to be fixed by the Governing Body—in no case to exceed three terms— 
it should be possible to terminate the appointment by one month’s 
notice on either side without reference to the Governing Body ” 
(Leaflet of Association of Headmistresses, January 13th, 1906: signed 
by Florence Gadesden, President Association of Headmistresses, and 
= M. —— President Incorporated Association of Assistant Mis- 

resses). 


School Associations and on the Teachers’ Registration 
Council.* 


(v) Associations of Men Teachers in Boys’ Public 
Secondary Schools. 


The establishment in 1890 of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Headmasters, followed in 1891 by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools 
marks the advent into public affairs of the mass of the 
secondary school teachers. The College of Preceptors had 
been hampered not only by its archaic name, its miscella- 
neous functions, and its mixed membership, but also by a 
suspicion on the part of public authorities—central and 
local—that its councils were dominated by the private 
schoolmasters, who found their pecuniary interests menaced 
by any advance in publicly subsidised and publicly controlled 
education. The Teachers’ Guild had been too mixed in 
membership, too amateurish in method, and too philan- 
thropie and social in its objects, to have any decisive effect 
on the rough and tumble of teachers’ politics. The Head- 
masters’ Conference had limited its public influence by its 
loose organisation and by its exclusiveness; whilst the 
two women’s organisations had neither the opportunity 
nor the inclination for political agitation or parliamentary 
pressure. But the members of the Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion and the Assistant Masters’ Association felt themselves 
as much the salaried servants of the public as did the 
members of the N.U.T., and were as anxious to extend the 
sphere of public aid. The Headmasters’ Association, with 
a membership in 1915 of 500, has from the first represented 
the ruck of endowed secondary schools, and has included 
an ever-increasing number of the more energetic and more 
publiec-spirited of the headmasters included in the Head- 
masters’ Conference.f Besides its political activities, 





* There are two local organisations of Headmistresses—the York- 
shire Headmistresses’ Association and the Conference of Headmis- 
tresses of Public Secondary Schools in the Administrative County of 
London. The Association of University Women Teachers, founded in 
1883 by Miss Clough of Newnham, with 2,720 members in 1915, over- 
laps both the Headmistresses and Assistant Mistresses’ Associations, 
and includes also principals, professors, and tutors in universities. 
Its objects are “ to protect and improve the status and to further the 
legitimate interests of Women Teachers and to provide lecturers, 
teachers, examiners, and inspectors from among the members of the 
Association.” Its principal achievement has been the running of 
an extremely successful Appointments Bureau for its members on 
co-operative lines. 


+ Membership is restricted to headmasters of those secondary 
schools which are under public management in England; thus it 
covers in part the same ground as the Headmasters’ Conference, of 
which body more than one-half are also members of the Association. 
The majority of the schools represented on the Association are endowed 
schools. The Council consists of thirty-three members, twenty-three 
elected annually to represent the sixteen Divisions, three official 
members, four co-opted members, and not more than four Vice- 
Presidents. Elected members hold office for not less than two or 
more than four years. There are three Standing Committees—Parlia- 
mentary, Examinations, and Legal—and the Association elects repre- 
sentatives to the Teachers’ Registration Council, to the Federal Council 
of Secondary School Associations, and to various joint committees 
such as the Joint Scholarship Board, the Public Schools Emigration 
League, the Joint Scholarship Agency, etc. On its establishment the 
objects were stated to be: 

** (a) To facilitate the interchange of ideas and information on all 
school matters, e.g., Teaching, Examinations, Scholarships, Internal 
Management, and Organisation generally, and the relations of Head- 
masters to Parents, Government Bodies, and Assistant Masters. 
(b) To influence Public Bodies connected with Education when con- 
sidered desirable. (c) To watch and, if necessary, suggest legislation 
on educational matters * (See I.A.H.M. Reports, 1892, p. 5). 

The headmasters and headmistresses of the county schools of 
Wales and Monmouthshire are combined in the Welsh County Schools 
Association, established in 1895. This includes the heads of all the 
schools administered under the Welsh Intermediate Educational Act 
of 1889. The aim of the Association is stated to be: ‘ To safeguard 
the interests of Secondary Schoolsgand Secondary Education generally, 
by the following among other methods : (1) By promoting interchange 
of experience among Governors of Secondary Schools. (2) By furnish- 
ing information and advice to members of Governing Bodies and 
others as to the Regulations and Decisions of the Board of Education 
and of Local Education Authorities, and as to questions arising on 
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presently to be described, the Association has busied itself 
with problems arising out of the internal administration 
of endowed schools, such as the alteration or interpretation 
of the schemes or trust deeds regulating the constitution 
and powers of the board of governors or trustees; the 
proper relation between the headmaster and his board of 
governors on the one hand, and between him and his 
assistants on the other; the dates and length of the boys’ 
holidays ; and the relation of the school curriculum to the 
requirements of the Civil Service Commissioners, the Oxford 
and Cambridge Local Examinations, or the entrance 
examination of professional bodies. The Association has 
also made a brave attempt to check “ unprofessional 
conduct ” by condemning, in a tentative Professional Code, 
“the practice of payment by schoolmasters of commissions 
for the introduction of pupils to their schools” ; the issue of 
puffing advertisements “ with exaggerated descriptions of 
the character of schools’; advertisements in guide books 
and other publications “‘ which imply preferential treatment 
of particular schools”; and, above all, “the practice of 
wilfully underbidding other schools ’**—all practices which 
seem to indicate that the headmasters of endowed schools 
are not above being influenced by the supplements to their 
salaries afforded by capitation allowances and boarding 
house. profits; and that, to this extent, they are not so 
entirely different from the “‘ private venture ” schoolmaster 
represented by the College of Preceptors and the Private 
Schools Association.t 

The Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools, with a membership of over 5,000, has 
a broader base than the Headmasters’ Association or the 
Assistant Mistresses’ Association, as it includes the assistant 
masters not only of endowed or publicly maintained schools, 
but also of private venture schools. This Association has 
a distinct “Trade Union” character. It has brought 
pressure to bear on Local Education Authorities, the 
Board of Education, Cabinet Ministers, and candidates 
for Parliament in favour of a definite and higher scale 
of salaries, a greater security of tenure, a National 
Pension Scheme, and the protection of members from 
extra duties outside school hours. It has established 
an Emergency Fund for the “ sustentation ” of members 
unjustly dismissed or refusing to serve under a particular 
governing body or Local Education Authority.{ Like the 





Schemes of the Board of Secondary Schools, and on other matters. 
(8) By communicating with the Board of Education, Local Authorities 
and other Bodies in the interests of Secondary Education. (4) By 
obtaining such alterations in the Regulations of the Board and of 
Local Authorities and in Schemes for Secondary Schools as may seem 
desirable. (5) By Parliamentary action when necessary” (see 
Schoolmasters’ Year Book, 1914, pp. 103-4). It has five representatives 
on the Central Welsh Board, and it publishes a monthly review, 
The County Schools Review. Many of its members are members of 
the Incorporated Association of Headmasters. 

There is also another body, the Association of the Headmasters of 
the Endowed Schools in the Midland Counties. 


* See I.A.H.M. Report, 1894, p. 8, and Report of Council, 1910-11, 
pp. 29-30, 31. 

+ The Private Schools Association was established in 1902 “to 
improve the status and safeguard the interests of the proprietors of 
efficient private schools.”” I have not been able to obtain any informa- 
tion as to its membership or activities. It sends representatives to the 
Federal Council of Secondary School Associations and to the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. 


¢ We are told that this Association was formed in 1891, in consequence 
of the fact that when a Select Committee was appointed to report on 
two rival Bills for the Registration of Teachers the assistant masters 
in secon schools were found to be the only section of the pro- 
fession that had made no attempt to form an organisation capable of 
representing its views. In its Memorandum and Articles of Association 
we find specified the usual objects of teachers’ organisations—viz. : 

“(1) To promote the cause of education generally in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and elsewhere. (2) To protect 
and improve the status and to further the legitimate professional 
interests of teachers. (3) (a) To initiate and promote or oppose 
measures, legislative or administrative, in Parliament or elsewhere; 
(b) to obtain for teachers the status and authority of a learned pro- 
fession ; (c) to promote an effective system of registration of teachers ; 
(d) to obtain for teachers reasonable security of tenure ; (e) to make 


N.U.T., it has developed an important “ Legal Department ” 
for the defence of the professional rights of its members. 
So far as I have been able to discover, however, there has 
been little or no friction between the separate organisations 
of headmasters and assistants in secondary schools; the 
headmasters have backed up the assistants in their demands 
for fair conditions of appointment and dismissal, for higher 
salaries and for pensions*; and both Associations have 
combined to resist what they considered undue interference 
in the discipline and curriculum of the school by municipal 
and other governing bodies, or by the inspectors and other 
officers of the Board of Education. It may be mentioned 
that the membership of the Assistant Masters’ Association 
(like that of the Assistant Mistresses’ Association and of 
the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutes) has been 
greatly increased since 1912 by the formation of an approved 
society under the National Insurance Act, having a volun- 
tary “dividend” section, which is confined to members 
of these associations: 


(vi) The Federal Council of Secondary School Associations. 


The outstanding characteristic of the organisations of 
secondary teachers, as compared, for instance, with the one 
centralised organisation of elementary school teachers, is, 
in fact, the diversified federal action which has been evolved 
between two or more of these bodies in a series of joint 
committees and, since 1906, in the Federal Council of 
Secondary School Associations. This represents from one 
point of view the acceptance of a pis aller. The feeling in 
favour of a Federation of Secondary Schools Associations 
was not strong enough to overcome the fear of losing contro] 
over questions particularly concerning the different branches 
of the profession ; the plan of a Federal Council was adopted 
as a means of focussing opinion where agreement could be 
achieved and of enabling secondary teachers to act as a 
whole upon particular questions without compromising the 
independent attitude of the various sections. The fear that 
this independence would be compromised prevented the 


an annual audited and detailed financial return compulsory on all 
schools aided by public money; . . . (g) to undertake, either alone 
or in conjunction with others, the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes, differences and questions arising between any persons or bodies 
engaged in the profession of education or between them and other 
persons or bodies; . . . (h) to print, publish, and sell such papers, 
periodicals, books, and other literary undertakings as may seem con- 
ducive to any of the objects of the Association ; (1) to provide for the 
holding of examinations and inspections, the awarding of certificates 
and distinctions, and the establishment of scholarships and rewards *’ 
(see Memorandum of Association of the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, 1912). The Association is 
governed by a Council elected by 646 branches in proportion to member- 
ship, a smaller Executive Committee, and the General Meeting of 
Members. The Council has sub-committees for Salaries, Parliamen- 
tary, Legal, Membership, and Education, and also an Information 
Bureau. The Association is represented on the Teachers’ Registration 
Council, the Federal Council of Secondary School Associations, and 
various joint committees of secondary organisations. The Associa- 
tion has succeeded, in many localities, in obtaining a definite scheme 
of salaries, including provision for increments; the lowest salary to 
be paid to a registered secondary school teacher, £150, rising by 
automatic yearly increments of not less than £10 to £300; salaries 
upon a higher scale to be paid to masters who are specially qualified, 
by attainment or experience, and to the holders of the following posts : 
(1) Second masters ; (2) Heads of Departments ; (3) Heads of Lower 
Schools. For other conditions see 28rd Annual Report of Association, 
1918. For salaries actually obtained see Statistics of Salaries of Assis- 
tant Masters in the Aided and Maintained Secondary Schools of England 
and Wales, published by the Association. 


*“ The political activities of the Association, both in the branches 
and at headquarters, have been directed principally to bring about the 
recognition by the Board of Education and by Local Authorities of 
the urgent claims of assistant masters . . . a reform in the system of 
tenure, and adequate schemes of salaries. ... Our alliance with 


the I1.A.H.M. has to some extent limited our freedom of action—an 
inevitable result of all alliances—but the representations which we 
have made have gained very greatly in force by the weight given to 
them through their endorsement by the senior Association” (In- 
corporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, 
14th Annual Report, 1904, pp. 1-2). 
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Headmasters’ Conference from joining heartily in the project 
from the first, led them to watch its development without 
favour and finally to give it a dubious support. (Recently 
the Conference agreed to be represented on the Council ; 
but whereas the constitution of the Council provides for 
three representatives from each Association, the Conference 
sends but one, and that one was already the chairman, 
whom the Council had chosen independently.) 

In spite of this limitation, the Federal Council has played 
a considerable part in recent movements. It was through 
this body in particular that the negotiations were begun 
and carried on which led to the formation of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council (see report of the Clothworkers’ Hall 
Conference). The Committee on Pensions instituted by the 
Council, with the Right Hon. Arthur Acland as chairman, 
might be said to have actually secured a pension scheme for 
secondary teachers when the outbreak of war checked 
progress ; and on what is perhaps the most lively educational 
question still in being—that of school examinations—the 
general policy of the Board of Education is in accordance 
with a report on the Report of the Consultative Committee, 
presented to the Federal Council by a committee of the 
the Council in December, 1912, and discussed with officials of 
the Board afterwards. It was the Federal Council, again, 
which circulated recently the Memorandum on State Grants 
for Education which pointed to the desirability of making 
the cost of teachers’ salaries and pensions a charge on the 
funds of the State, although it is necessary to state that 
the Council could not unanimously support the proposals 
embodied in the Memorandum, chiefly owing to the present 
disabilities of women teachers, both professional and 
political. 

The Federal Council, like the Holy Roman Empire, has 
the defects that come from the overpowering insistence of 
its constituent members on their own autonomy. No 
question may be considered by the Council until it has been 
first considered by the Executives of the constituent Associa- 
tions, and no action may even then be taken by the Council 
unless it has received the support of the representatives of 
all these Associations. 

As regards the future, there seem to be three possibilities 
before the Federal Council :— 

(i) It may develop into an actual Federation of the 
secondary organisations ; but the difficulties that originally 
prevented the formation of such a Federation still exist. 

(ii) It may be superseded by the definite organisation of 
the Secondary and Technical groups on the Teachers’ 
Registration Council; but such an organisation is thought 
by many undesirable, the merit of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council being that it brings together different sections of 
teachers. 

(iii) It may go on in its present shape, which undoubtedly 
provides a means of useful action ; its chief difficulty, and 
possibly a great part of its usefulness, lies in the variety of 
the interests represented by its constituent bodies, and in 
particular the divergent views of teachers subject to and 
independent of public control.* 





* Besides the organisations herein mentioned there are some other 
bodies connected with or overlapping the various professional associa- 
tions of teachers. Thus there is an old charitable agency, styled 
“The Society of Schoolmasters,”’ established as far back as 1798 for 
the relief of necessitous schoolmasters and their widows and orphans, 
together with life assurance for the benefit of such subscribing members 
as are masters in endowed and boarding schools. 

The Association of Directors and Secretaries of Education Authori- 
ties, established in 1890, is almost of the nature of an employers’ 
organisation in its relation to the teachers, though the members of 
it have their own professional interests to consider. There is also the 
National Association of Education Officers, another body made up 
of secretaries and directors, which seems to include those holding 
appointments under the smaller Local Education Authorities. These 
two organisations held their Annual Meetings together in 1915. 

I may also mention the Empire Guild of Teachers, established in 
1909, resulting from (a) the Teachers’ Department of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, (b) a movement since 1906 in favour 
of a wider organisation, and (c) a Guild for Teachers established at 
Hampstead in 1907. The Empire Guild of Teachers now includes 


(vii) The Struggle between the Elementary School Teacher 
and the Secondary School Teacher. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century witnessed a 
battle royal between the secondary and elementary school 
interests throughout the country. The cleavage was not 
between the head teachers and the assistant teachers, 
or the men teachers and the women teachers, or the teachers 
of different religious denominations. Broadly speaking, it 
represented in the professional world of teachers, and in our 
peculiar English way, the economic and social gulf between 
the manual working class un the one hand and the braip- 
working and propertied class on the other—in short, almost 
what the Continental Socialists call “‘ the class struggle.” 
As this controversy and the compromise in which it resulted 
vitally affect the present and future organisation of the 
profession of teaching, it will be convenient to state its 
origin and the main lines upon which it has proceeded. 

The immediate occasion of the controversy was the dis- 
organised and inefficient state of middle-class education 
already indicated. Until the Education Acts of 1902-3 it 
is scarcely too much to say that the provision of education 
for those destined to become professional brainworkers 
and business managers—not to mention those who were 
going to be simply gentlemen—was deliberately left to 
private enterprise and unco-ordinated charitable endow- 
ments. Besides the private schools and “ commercial 
academies ”’ resorted to by most of the boys of the middle 
and lower middle class, and the superior half a dozen public 
schools which had been entirely taken possession of by the 
aristocracy and higher professional class, there existed up and 
down the country some fourteen hundred endowed grammar 
schools for the day instruction of the boys (and occasionally, 
in a separate school, of the girls) of the neighbourhood, 
combined in some cases with boarding houses for pupils 
coming from a distance. Between 1870 and 1890 these 
schools were being slowly and imperfectly reclaimed, by 
the somewhat clumsy efforts of the Charity Commission, 
from the state of inefficiency and decay that had been 
revealed by the Endowed Schools Enquiry Commission of 
1868.* Meanwhile the more enterprising School Boards, 
imitating those of Scotland, had allowed the upper sections 
of many of their schools to become highly developed—even 
to the point of having “ ex-standard”’ classes and of 





2,500 women teachers in colleges, in secondary, elementary, and private 
venture schools, and in families, who are organised in ninety branches 
in the United Kingdom (with one at Cairo), ** to emphasise the spiritual 
side of educational work.” It has a quarterly magazine, Quarterly 
Papers for Teachers. There is also a “ Friends Guild of Teachers,” with 
267 members, in alliance with the Teachers’ Guild. This unites all 
members of the Society of Friends engaged in teaching, together with 
all teachers in schools attached to that Society. 

The attention of the student of political science might be called 
to the existence of various bodies which, in their relation to the ser- 
vices of the teachers, might be classed as ** Associations of Consumers,” 
such as the Association of Representative Managers, the Association 
of Education Committees, the Education Committee of the County 
Councils Association, the Secondary Schools Association, the Union 
of Educational Institutions (formerly the Midland Educational Union), 
and the Lancashire and Cheshire Union of Educational Institutes. 
There is also a powerful Catholic Education Council. 

** The Schools Enquiry Commission, which published its report 
in 1868, found the country covered with schools often very inefficient 
and generally half empty. The remedy which they proposed was the 
application of the spur of competition. They directly advised that 
the salaries of headmasters should depend chiefly on capitation fees, 
and they viewed with favour the payment of headmasters and assistant 
masters by large profits on boarding houses (see Report, pp. 599, 
242). ... Capital endowments were sunk in school houses, many 
of which have never been filled. Headmasters were appointed who 
were simultaneously to fill their. houses with a few thousand boys 
whose parents were prepared to send them from home. But whilst 
the number of boarding houses increased with immense rapidity, 
the number of boarders, except in a few chosen schools, has never 
increased from that day to this’”’ (Memorandum prepared by Mr. 
W. L. Sargant, quoted in Review of the Incorporated Association of 
Headmasters, vol. xiii., No. 39, March 1914, pp. 4-5). In 1894 the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education found 1,448 of these 
endowed secondary schools in existence, of which 902 had been reformed 
by the Charity Commission. 
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eliminating the lower standards altogether—the whole being 
subsidised, not only from the rates, but by grants from the 
Science and Art Department at South Kensington.* The 
higher grade school had a three-fold origin. In all large 
cities there proved to be a minority of parents among the 
upper artisan, subordinate official. and lower middle class 
whose desire for schooling for their children had outrun 
the nation’s scheme of a school life ending at 18; and in 
increasing numbers these boys and girls remained on until 
14 or 15. The zealous and ambitious elementary school 
teachers met the demand by organising “ ex-Standard VII. 
classes.” The more “ progressive” School Boards en- 
couraged this development up to the point of evolving a 
distinct higher grade school, to be fed by transfers from 
the other elementary schools. In 1889 the County and 
County Borough Councils began to administer the Technical 
Instruction Act, presently to be encouraged by subsidies 
of “ whisky money ” under the Act of 1890; and day and 
evening classes in technical subjects were started in a some- 
what haphazard way, with or without a clearly defined 
plan of action. Thus the masters of the 1,400 old endowed 
schools found themselves in direct competition, not only 
with the “ higher elementary schools’ or “ higher grade 
schools ’’ of the great School Boards of Leeds, Manchester, 
Sheffield, Gateshead, Birmingham, and London on the one 
hand, but also with the organised science schools and day 
departments of technical institutes and polytechnics 
earning grants for both technical and science and art 
subjects. “‘ The theory of the restriction of public aid to 
Primary Instruction has been,” we are told by an accom- 
plished contemporary critic, “ eaten away by the expansion 
of the work of elementary schools on the one hand, and the 
subsidies given to Science and Art teaching, and to Technical, 
Commercial, and Agricultural instruction, on the other; 
without, however, the direct recognition in a broad sense 
of any duty of the State, centrally or otherwise, towards the 
general work of secondary education.”’+ It was the desire 
to remedy this state of things, to insist that both the Local 
Authorities and the Central Government should maintain 
and develop a separate system of publicly subsidised con- 
trolled secondary education—a system of genuine secondary 
schools, staffed by secondary school teachers, instead of 
mere “ tops” to elementary schools—that led in 1890 to 
the establishment of the Headmasters’ Association, for the 
“ purpose, as opportunity arises, of taking combined action 
or of making corporate recommendation in professional 
or public matters affecting Secondary Education, the aim 
of such Association being to establish a national, and not 
merely a local, exponent of professional opinion.” ~ During 


* This tendency had been observed by the President of the N.U.T. 
as early as 1883. ‘* Complaints have lately arisen of the fact that 
some School Boards have begun to establish higher elementary schools. 
It is said that they are encroaching on the province of secondary 
instruction, that they are providing education for the middle classes 
and so going beyond their powers. Doubtless the Education Act of 
1870, and the various Acts since passed to amend and extend its 
provisions, were only intended to provide for the extension of elemen- 
tary education; and if School Boards establish secondary schools, 
they may appear to be usurping a function which does not belong 
to them. . . . But the same Board has gone farther: by a gradual 
process of eliminating the lower standards it has established a central 
school in which the pupils are all above Standard V., and most of them 
above Standard VI. In this school a large part of the instruction is 
given in various branches of science according to the syllabus of the 
Science and Art Department. It is, in fact, what is understood by a 
secondary school, a place for intermediate education of the modern 
character. Several other Boards have adopted a similar course ; 
though in the Metropolis the question has, perhaps with an excess of 
caution, been deferred. The Education Department has sanctioned 
the course I have described, and according to a letter recently received 
by another Lancashire School Board, it appears more than favourable 
to the establishment of these higher grade Board Schools in large 
towns which need them. It cannot, therefore, be held that such 
schools have been established in contravention of the law ” (N.U.E.T. 
Report, 1883, President’s Address, pp. xxxvi-—vii). 

1 Studies in Secondary Education, edited by A. H. D. Acland and 
H. Llewellyn Smith, 1892, pp. 175-9. 


} 1.A.H.M. Reports, 1891-98 ; Report of Committee, 1892, p. 3. 





the following decade, right down to Mr. Balfour’s Acts of 
1902-8, the Headmasters’ Association, backed up by all 
the other Associations of Masters and Mistresses in Secondary 
Schools, whether private, proprietary, or public, and en- 
couraged by the expert opinion of educationists, carried on, 
in the Lobby of the House of Commons, in the audience 
chambers of Cabinet Ministers, in the offices of Municipal 
Councils and School Boards, and even in the Press and the 
electorate, a perpetual struggle against the encroachments 
of the powerfully organised elementary school teachers, 
who were supported by the larger and more energetic School 
Boards, by the organised Labour Movement, and by 
enthusiasts for a “‘ democratic ” education. Public interest 
was concentrated not on the rival pecuniary interests of 
two classes of professionals—the teachers in the old-fashioned 
secondary schools and those in the newly established higher 
elementary schools—but on the contrast between the social 
and educational ideals set forth by the combatants, a 
difference so great that it seemed at one time to threaten 
one ideal or the other with extinction. It is needless to say 
that, like most British conflicts of opinion, the controversy 
ended in a compromise. 

What were these conflicting ideals ? The leaders of the 
N.U.T., and the energetic administrators of the progressive 
School Boards, had a vision of an all-embracing system of 
public education from the infant school to the modernised 
university, administered by one ad hoc elected local 
authority, regulated by one central Government Depart- 
ment, and served by a homogeneous body of salaried men 
and women, disciplined by one type of training and belong- 
ing to one professional organisation. All educational posts, 
not only in the public elementary schools, but also in the 
secondary, technical, and university institutions, were to be 
thrown open without favouritism to all the members of tiis 
united profession, in which promotion was to be exclusively 
by merit, measured not by the social antecedents or previous 
educational advantages of the candidates, but by their 
personal character and their ascertained professional and 
technical qualifications. The inspectorate, both local and 
central, was to be mainly recruited from the more expe- 
rienced and more able teachers. There were some idealists, 
indeed, who looked forward to seeing members of the 
N.U.T. appointed to the Secretariat of the Board of Educa- 
tion, whilst even the post of President of the Board 
might come normally to be filled by a member of the pro- 
fession with a talent for politics. This logical and attractive 
ideal of one homogeneous educational service, including 
teachers, inspectors, and, in some cases, also educational 
administrators, was usually accompanied by a generous 
aspiration for a greatly improved education of the whole 
manual working class out of public funds. According to the 
programme of the N.U.T., the school life of the ordinary 
child was to be considerably extended ; and wherever a boy 
or girl showed sufficient strength and capacity for superior 
technical or university education, this should be provided 
without cost to the parent. Above all, there was to be no 
distinction between the schooling of the manual working 
class child and that of the middle-class child; in the extent, 
quality, or salaries of the teaching staff, or of the educational 
apparatus provided ; in the amenity of the buildings ; in the 
size of the class rooms; or in the games, sports and recrea- 
tion grounds maintained by the Local Education Authority. 
The restricted conception of public elementary education 
embodied in the original Minute of the Committee of the 
Privy Council of 1839, “to give such a character to the 
matters of instruction in the school as to keep it in close 
relation with the condition of workmen and servants,’’ was 
to be whole-heartedly repudiated, and the working-class 
child was to be given as broad a literary and scientific 
culture as was thought to be necessary for the child of the 
middle class. It was this part of the N.U.T. programme 
that attracted the support of the organised Labour Movement. 
Moreover, this ideal appealed incidentally to a powerfully 
organised cause—the creed antagonisms of the Evangelical 
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Free Churches and the Secularists. The absorption of all 
educational institutions aided by any public money, whether 
derived from endowments, from Government grants, or from 
rates, into one system of education, administered in all its 
details by one directly elected ad hoc authority, seemed to 
imply the casting out of all denominational tests for teachers 
and of all dogmatic religious teaching—and therefore of the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic influence—from the public 
educational system. 

This ideal of one publicly maintained and democratically 
controlled educational administration, extended to meet the 
needs of the whole population—an ideal powerful in its 
simplicity—met with strenuous opposition, both open and 
unavowed. It was significant that the objectors, represent- 
ing many diverse interests, were neither united nor able to 
agree upon any alternative scheme of national education. 
Among them were the reactionaries of the type of Robert 
Lowe, who objected to the provision out of rates and taxes 
of any education above the “ Three R’s” ; there were the 
representatives of the rigidly denominational secondary 
schools and colleges, both Anglican and Roman Catholic, 
who wanted neither State grant nor State inspection for 
their own establishments, but who nevertheless objected to 
competition of publicly subsidised schools able to offer a 
better secular education below cost price ; and there were 
the proprietors of innumerable private venture schools, 
especially those of inferior social grade, who naturally 
resented being deprived of their livelihood, whether by the 
ordinary elementary schools, the higher grade schools, or the 
reformed and rate-aided secondary schools. But besides 
this interested opposition, we find public-spirited and fervent 
educational idealists who found serious shortcomings in the 
“new model ” as actually carried out by the School Boards 
and the teachers who served them, and who struggled hard 
to keep alive what they deemed to be a better educational 
atmosphere. They had a vision of a national system of 
education which should afford both a greater variety and 
what they considered a higher type of physical, moral, and 
intellectual training than was likely to be produced by an 
extension upwards of the elementary school as it was even 
under the best and most powerful School Boards. They 
realised that, in the existing social conditions and with the 
existing public opinion, it was impracticable, possibly even 
undesirable, to ask for this higher type of education for the 
whole community of children. But to them this fact seemed 
no reason why the sons and daughters of the professional 
and middle class, who could afford to forgo their children’s 
earnings, and the pick of the boys and girls from the manual 
working class, to whom scholarships could be awarded, 
should be deprived either of the training which would fit 
them to take their part as the pioneers, the directors, and the 
organisers of industry, commerce, art, science, and govern- 
ment, or of a fair share of the public funds available for 
educational purposes. The mere fact that it was impossible 
to provide the best educational atmosphere for all the mil- 
lions of children was, it was urged, no reason why it should 
be provided for nobody at all. Now, the best educational 
atmosphere, it was thought, could be maintained only by 
keeping up a high standard of culture. It could not, as a 
rule, be given by teachers, however industrious and sharp- 
witted, who came from working-class or lower middle-class 
homes, who had never enjoyed the advantages of outdoor 
sports and games or a cultivated leisure, and who had con- 
centrated their energies from an early age upon the acquisi- 
tion of the technique of instructing large classes of undisci- 
plined children in multifarious subjects. The accent, the 
manner, the expression, even the physical characteristics and 
the clothes, of the elementary school teacher were compared 
adversely with the more attractive personal characteristics 
resulting from a well-to-do home and the ordinary public 
school and university education. The way out of the 
difficulty seemed to be to give up the idea of uniformity of 
type of school, of teacher, and of administration, and to 
press for a double system of publicly aided and controlled 
education, one part of it for the great majority of boys and 


girls for whom nothing better could, under existing circum- 
stances, be provided, owing to the necessity of their going to 
work at an early age (and, be it added, the reluctance of the 
propertied classes to provide anything more costly for the 
bulk of the population), and the other part of it for the 
minority whose parents could afford to maintain them 
through a longer school life, or whose exceptional ability in 
the elementary school marked them out for the Maintenance 
Scholarships that their superior capacity seemed to deserve. 
It was an essential feature of this ideal that the education of 
the higher type could not be a mere extension and continua- 
tion of the education given in the elementary school, but 
should be from the earliest years adapted to a school life 
carried on to the age of 17 or 18. Thus even in the case of 
boys and girls picked out from the elementary school for 
special ability, their transfer to the finer educational atmo- 
sphere should take place not when they would normally 
have left the elementary school at 14 or 15 years of age, but 
directly their exceptional capacity could be recognised by 
examination—say, at 10or11. This double-barrelled system 
necessitated, it was suggested, not only different types of 
teachers, but also different systems of administration. 
Whilst the advocates of the expenditure of public money 
for the education of those destined for the brainworking 
and managerial occupations seldom troubled to criticise the 
School Boards, in so far as these were administering the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870, they vehemently 
objected to secondary and university education being 
placed under any similar jurisdiction. Sometimes they 
suggested that each secondary school should be a self- 
contained and independent entity, controlled by a separate 
governing body and run by a highly selected headmaster, 
with the very minimum of Governmental inspection ; some- 
times they had a vision of a Professional Council who would 
examine, certify, and register both schools and teachers, 
and on whose advice the Education Department would 
make grants and sanction diversified curricula. Some- 
times, again, they admitted the need for some local authority 
to exercise a general supervision over the higher education 
of the county or the county borough; but they hoped that 
such an authority would be strengthened and informed by 
co-opting professional experts and enthusiastic amateurs of 
education. It did not improve matters, from the stand- 
point of the N.U.T., that these educational idealists usually 
desired to confine both the inspectorate of the elementary 
schools and the Upper Division of the Secretariat of the 
Board of Education to men who had been at the great 
public schools and had graduated at Oxford or Cambridge.* 


* I am not competent to form any decided opinion on the merits of 
this controversy. The argument may turn on the estimate formed 
of (1) the expediency and (2) the practicability of securing a genuine 
“equality of opportunity,” at a level comparable with the best that 
we yet know, for all the children of the race. As a Socialist I am in 
favour of such an equality, and I believe that our public provision for 
education might practically secure this. Or the argument may turn 
on the estimate formed of the relative fitness of the existing teacher 
of elementary school training, as compared with the existing teacher 
of secondary school training, for providing the best “ educational 
atmosphere.” Personally, I think it would be an advantage to Eton 
or Harrow to have among their House and Class Masters, even perhaps 
occasionally as Headmaster, the finest type of elementary school 
teacher, who would set before the boys a high standard of strenuous 
work, concentration of purpose, professional technique, and, above 
all, an open-minded understanding of the sufferings, aspirations, and 
economic interests of the bulk of their fellow-citizens. On all these 
points the standards of conduct and knowledge of the university-bred 
secondary schoolmaster tend to be low. On the other hand, an accom- 
plished ecclesiastic or university don, or a staff of enthusiastic Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates, feeling themselves to be missionaries, would 
probably provide the best educational atmosphere for the slum child. 
Refinement of manner, charm of voice, and, I must add, enthusiasm 
for what is known as “ School patriotism,” as affecting the boy’s 
whole life, out of school hours as well as during his daily attendance, 
are not characteristics of the elementary school teacher. The same 
transposition of parts in the inspectorate seems equally desirable, 
and perhaps more practicable. There is a great deal to be said in 
favour of having a certain proportion of accomplished university men 
among the central and local inspectors of elementary as of other 
schools; there is even more to be said in favour of selecting able 
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The Headmasters’ Association, when it started in the early 
‘nineties “‘ to take combined action ... in public affairs 
affecting secondary education,” found the N.U.T. in posses- 
sion. As I have already described, this powerful organisa- 
tion of elementary school teachers had carried to a high 
point all the methods of political agitation ; by agitation in 
constituencies it had brought pressure to bear on individual 
candidates and M.P.’s; by constant deputations to the 
Education Department, questions in the House, and ener- 
getic lobbying it exercised influence on Permanent Officials 
and Cabinet Ministers. It had secured several hundred 
representatives on Local Authorities, educational and 
otherwise ; and two Members of Parliament, one a Liberal 
and the other a Unionist. Methods such as these, methods 
of what may be called “ teachers’ politics,” could be used by 
the N.U.T. with its large and disciplined membership and 
its close contact with the working-class electorate. They 
were not open to the less numerous and more socially exclu- 
sive secondary school teachers. Hence the representatives 
of the universities and of the Secondary Education Associa- 
tions had to fall back on another method—a method which 
I may call “ teachers’ diplomacy.” Owing to the fact that 
the leading members of the Headmasters’ Association and 
Headmasters’ Conference belonged to the same social class 
as the Cabinet Ministers, the chief Permanent Officials, and 
the majority of Members of Parliament, and had, in fact, 
often been their tutors and headmasters, they had easy 
access to them in unofficial and informal ways. Cogent 
reports were prepared, informative memoranda drafted, and 
pressing resolutions passed for submission to Cabinet Com- 
mittees, heads of Departments, and sub-committees of 
Local Councils.* The County and Borough Councils were 
pressed to appoint on their Technical Education Committees 
representatives of university and secondary education. The 
“whisky money ” began to be devoted not merely to hap- 
hazard technical classes, but also to the systematic develop- 
ment of scholarships and secondary schools. A _ persistent 
agitation, none the less effective because it was conducted 
quietly, led in 1894 to the appointment by the Liberal 
Government of an influential Royal Commission, presided 
over by Mr. (now Viscount) Bryce, to consider “the best 
methods of establishing a well-organised system of secondary 
education in England, taking into account existing differ- 
ences, and having regard to such local sources of revenue 
from endowment or otherwise as are available.” This Com- 
mission, though selected from highly qualified educationists, 
was to an extraordinary degree “ packed.” With the excep- 
tion of a single representative of the N.U.T., all the Com- 
missioners, and also all the paid Assistant Commissioners, 
were steeped in the social and educational ideals of the two 
older universities and of the “* Public School” system. The 
Commissioners were precluded by their reference from laying 
hands on the School Boards. Hence their recommendations 
took the form of a separate national organisation of secon- 
dary schools, to be administered in the several localities by 
newly constituted composite councils, which were to be 





elementary school teachers as the official critics of the regimen and 
curriculum of the more luxurious and aristocratic preparatory and 
public schools, as well as of the ruck of secondary schools. Under 
the system of snobbishly separated higher and lower class schools— 
class being measured solely by the parents’ incomes—the youth of 
each social grade is apt to be drugged with the quintessence of the 
defects and qualities of its own stratum of society. It is encouraging 
to note that owing to the development of “ special subjects ” in both 
the elementary and the secondary schools, the barrier is breaking 
down. 

* See, for instance, the resolutions submitted to the London County 
Council in 1892: ‘ (1) That Technical and Secondary Education can- 
not be separated. (2) That the higher Technical Education—as given 
in Germany—is only possible when Secondary Education has been 
organised, seeing that students of a Technical University must be 
drawn from Secondary Schools. (3) That while in Germany the word 
Polytechnic denotes Technical University, in England it denotes only 
Evening Classes. (4) That as Secondary Schools lay the foundations 
of real Technical Instruction, immediate steps should be taken by 
means of grants for Scholarships, Masterships, Buildings and Apparatus 
to make these schools more efficient ” (I1.A.H.M. Report, 1892, p. 5). 





made up of County Council representatives, Crown nominees, 
and co-opted persons of educational experience. There was 
to be also a Minister of Education, to be advised, so far as 
concerned secondary education, by a Central Council of 
University representatives and Crown nominees. Mean- 
while a powerful Conservative Government had taken office 
in 1895, with an educational policy unfavourable to the 
daily growing influence of the School Boards. The Head- 
masters’ Association, seizing its opportunity, presented a 
memorial to the Education Department in which it was 
pointed out that “ Primary Schools, supported by rates, and 
in most cases free of charge to parents, are overlapping 
secondary schools, and mischief is arising out of a dual 
system. In populous districts, such as South Lancashire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire, large schools have been 
built, and are being worked at the public cost, to the detri- 
ment of old foundations, which only require a proper local 
control and public aid to renew their youth.’’* 

Meanwhile another tide was rising. The rapid growth 
and development of the Board Schools was causing grave 
apprehensions to those concerned for the maintenance of the 
denominational elementary schools, who found the expense 
of their support an “ intolerable strain.” At the same time 
the steadily rising education rate was exciting discontent 
among many ratepayers and the town councillors whom 
they elected. In 1896 a Bill was actually introduced by the 
Conservative Ministry giving the County Councils super- 
visory powers over School Boards. During the next few 
years Bills continued to be promoted by private members 
for the carrying out of the Report of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission. The only legislation secured was, how- 
ever, the Board of Education Act of 1899, which reorganised 
the Education Department, giving much more recognition 
to secondary education, and establishing a “ Consultative 
Committee,” composed almost entirely of representatives of 
the “Public School” ideals. With the doings of this 
Consultative Committee, in connection with the formation 
of a Teachers’ Register, I shall deal later. 





* 1.A.H.M. Report, 1896, p. 23: “* Memorial of the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters relating to a Draft Scheme for a Bill 
dealing with Secondary Education.” The particular controversy as 
to the respective spheres of the Higher Grade or Higher Elementary 
School and of the Secondary School system was meanwhile quietly 
settled, so far as theory and principle were concerned, by a practical 
compromise between the Headmasters’ Association and the Association 
of Headmasters of Higher Grade Schools and Schools of Science— 
largely owing, I believe, to the tact and statesmanship of Mr. W. Dyche, 
then Headmaster of the Halifax Higher Grade School, and now of the 
Cardiff Intermediate School. The following declaration was agreed 
to and presented to the Board of Education : 

“ (1) That in a National System of School Education, both Primary 
and Secondary Schools are necessary, and that the two kinds of schools 
are complementary, not antagonistic, to each other. (2) That since 
they are complementary and not antagonistic, an official differentiation 
as far as practicable between the aims and work of each kind is desir- 
able. (3) That this differentiation should not be based to any great 
extent upon the subjects taught, but mainly upon the aims of the 
school as exemplified in the character of the education and upon 
economic and school-age conditions. . . . (6) That the differentiation 
of these schools is and should be recognised in the aims of the schools 
and the character of the education, which in Primary Schools must, 
by force of circumstances, give a high place to immediate utility, 
while in Secondary Schools immediate utility should be subordinated 
to the better securing of the well-trained and open mind, traditionally 
recognised as the outcome of a liberal education, whether on classical 
or on non-classical lines. (c) That a school giving an education above 
the elementary standard is not necessarily a Secondary School; that 
a Secondary School is a school wherein the character of the education 
given is that which aims at the development of a broad and well- 
trained mind rather than at the development of aptitude in some 
specific direction, and which can only be imparted under conditions 
of teaching staff and general efficiency consistent with liberal culture. 
That inasmuch as the realisation of these aims depends mainly on the 
qualifications of the school teachers engaged in the work, it is essential 
that the Central Education Council should have charge of the registra- 
tion of teachers ” (Joint Memorandum on the “ Relations of Primary 
and Secondary Schools to each other in a National System of Educa- 
tion,” H.C. No. 381 of 1898; also published in I.A.H.M. Report of 
1901). The Minute of the Board of Education establishing Higher 
Elementary Schools is April 6th, 1900 (Cd. 127). The compromise was 
expressed in greater detail in the 1905 Code, and in the Annual Report 
of the Board of Education for 1904-5. 
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The Headmasters’ Association chose the moment to start 
a Press Committee “to consider ways and means of con- 
ducting, through the Press and otherwise, a movement for 
the purpose of placing before the country the claims of 
Secondary Education to national aid and recognition.”* The 
next step in the struggle was the arrest of the encroachments 
of the energetic School Boards by “the Cockerton Judg- 
ment.” One of the Local Government Board auditors, 
doubtless instigated by some of the institutions suffering 
from the competition, disallowed certain expenditure in- 
curred by the London School Board in supplying, even to 
children of elementary school age, any “ education other 
than elementary,” and in supplying any education, even 
elementary, to persons who were not children within the 
meaning of the Elementary Education Acts. This decision, 
which was upheld in 1900 and 1901 by successive judgments 
of the King’s Bench and Court of Appeal, made a large part 
of the “ Higher Grade” and “ ex-standard ” work of the 
principal School Boards illegal, as well as all their evening 
classes. For this and other reasons legislation now became 
imperative; and, amid a struggle of almost unparalleled 
heat over the religious issues, the Acts of 1902-3 became law. 

Whatever may be the judgment passed on these Acts, we 
may count it fortunate for the unity of professional organisa- 
tion that Mr. Balfour adopted a way out which incidentally 
gave to each party among the teachers that which was most 
vital to its cause. The settlement of 1902-3 secured to the 
N.U.T. the great advantage of a united educational 
system, administered everywhere by the elected Local 
Government Authority and controlled by a single Central 
Department. On the other hand, the defenders of secon- 
dary schools got rid of what they considered the most 
equivocal development of “ teachers’ politics” by making 
the new Local Authority not an “ ad hoc” elected body, but 
the County or Borough or Urban Council itself, acting through 





* I.A.H.M. Report, 1900, p. 14. 


a committee on which persons of educational experience 
were to be co-opted. Since this great settlement controversy 
has, it is true, more than once broken out afresh between the 
defenders of the Secondary and the Elementary ideals—as | 
shall describe, over the ““ Double Register” ; also, it will be 
remembered, over the “‘ Holmes Circular ”’ and the qualifi- 
cations for inspectors.* But in the main the professional 
Associations on each side have kept the peace; all types of 
schools have progressed side by side; and the teachers’ 
organisations have worked to secure additional grants for all 
grades of schools, to get such grants definitely allocated to 
teachers’ salaries, to resist any extension of inspectorial 
control, and to promote the establishment of an independent 
Professional Council for such purposes as the registration of 
teachers and schools, the unification of examinations, and 
the general representation of professional opinion. 

But before I describe this Professional Council, its origin, 
its history, and its troubles, I must first unravel the tangle 
of organisations connected with specialist teachers of every 
kind, from the dance-master to the instructor in accountancy. 
This must form the subject of a separate chapter. 





* The N.U.T. had never ceased to complain of the extent to which 
those who had been educated at secondary schools and at the older 
universities continued to monopolise the inspectorate of the Board 
of Education. The steady increase in the number of inspectors 
appointed by the larger of the Local Education Authorities had, how- 
ever, led to the selection to this local inspectorate of many of the 
ablest of the head teachers of elementary schools. In 1911 there 
was divulged a confidential circular by the Chief Ins pa of the Board 
of Education in which the inspectors were advi ivately to press 
the Local Education Authorities to appoint as local inspectors men 
of “ Public School ” training and Oxford or Cambridge degrees. This 
led to a storm, and (the Chief Inspector, Mr. Holmes, having already 
retired by age) to the transfer of Sir Robert Morant. The result has 
been the appointment of a much larger proportion of inspectors of 
elementary school antecedents. As the ‘“ Holmes Circular” was 
never officially published, almost the only convenient source in which 
this controversy can be followed is the volume (giving the Circular in 
full) entitled The Psychology of Educational Administration and Criticism, 
by F. W. Hayward, 1912. 











POEMS of TO-DAY 


An Anthology of Modern Poetry 
for use in Secondary Schools. 


Prepared by the English Association. 


2/- net. 


THE CHURCH TIMES says: 
“ If they do not at once welcome it, they are no true English children. 
. The selection is extraordinarily well made.” 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT says: 

** The great merit of the selection is that the pieces are all genu ne; 
whatever their ultimate value, they are ct least free from the fetters of 
past tradition, and they therefore mark . . . the beginning of a new lease 
of inspiration.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE says: 
“Should be a godsend to the sympathetic pedagogue . . 
packed with golden ore.” 


THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


is respectfully requested to note that any suggestions for School 
Books or Educational Works will be promptly considered by 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Led. 
3 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


Price 


. absolutely 
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$ B. H. BLACKWELL'S LIST $ 


WCRKED EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. _iBy F. C. GILLESPIE, M.A. | 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY | 
OF ENGLAND. By St. Crain FEILDEN. | 
Revised, and in part re-written, by W. Gray | 
ETHERIDGE, M.A. 4th edition, revised and brought | 

up to date by D. H. J. HARTLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo, | 














cloth, 5s. net. 










HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
ENGLAND. By Maup Ho tuipay, Lecturer at | 
Dudley Training College. Fcap. 8vo, boards, 2s, net. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. By A. H. WALKER, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. | 


LATIN VERS PARADIGMS, being the complete 
inflexions of regular Latin verbs arranged in stems, 
with Introductory Notes and Exercises. By W. 
LosBaN, M.A., the High School, Glasgow. Royal 
8vo, ls. net. 

A WORD LIST CF VIRGIL. Prepared by | 
A.G.S. Crown 8vo, sewed, with blank column for 1 
additional words. 1s. net. 

A PLAIN GUIDE TO GREEK ACCEN- 
TUATION. By F. Darwin Swirt. Second 
Edition, revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, flush, 
ls. 6d. net. 


§ BROAD STREET, OXFORD ¢ 
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CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





HANDBOOKS IN THE ART OF TEACHING. 


A NEW series of manuals for teachers and students of education, are written by 
men and women of wide practical experience. 
FIRST SIX VOLUMES NOW READY. 


I. AIMS AND METHODS IN THE TEACHING OF 


ENGLISH. By Arnocp Smits, M.A. 2s. net. 

Il. THE TEACHING OF MODERN FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES. By Harpress O’Grapy. Is. net. 

III. COTTAGE GARDENING. By Georce H. Taytor, 
F.R.H.S. Illustrated. 2s, net. 
IV. ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN. By F. R. Dare, 
B.A. Is, net. 

V. MONTESSORI EXAMINED. By W. H. Kuvrarrick, 
Ph.D. Is. net. 

VI. CLASS-ROOM PHONETICS. By Hagpress O’Gravy. 
Is, net. 


By EDMOND G. A. HOLMES. 
WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE. Seventh Im- 


pression. Ex.Cr, 8vo. 45. 6d, net. 
IN DEFENCE OF WHAT MIGHT BE. _ Ex. Cr. 8vo. 
48. 6d. net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF EDUCATION. Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. net 





By E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 


Professor of Education in the University of Liverpool. 
Late H.M. Inspector of Schoois. 
LECTURES ON THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION. 


Cr. $vo. 18. net. 


____ POETRY AND TEACHING. Cr. 8vo. 1s. net. 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD FREER. 
MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. Ex. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A MONTESSORI MOTHER. With an Seuatestion by 
Epmonp G. A. Hoimas. Third Impression. Ex. Cr.8vo, Illus- 
trated. 45. 6d. net. 


—— CITIZENS TO BE. 


The Principles of Twentieth Century Humanism in Education 
and Social Lite. 
By M. L. V. HUGHES, 
Late Exhibitioner of Somervilie College, Oxford. 
With a Preface by Prof. J. H. Murrnean, M.A., LL.v., Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Birmingham. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER 


The Orgaa of the National Union of Teachers. 
Edited by Sir JAMES YOXALL, M.A., M.P. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW, 
INDISPENSABLE TO EDUCATIONISTS 
Has a far Larger Circuletion than any Educational Paper. 


Parliamentary, Board of Education, and Adminis- 
trative News, Literature, Science, and Art, 
Articles for Women Teachers, Etc. 








THE TEACHERS’ AID 
ONE PENNY WEEKLY 


AN IMMENSELY PRACTICAL WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
INDISPENSABLE to all CLASSES of TEACHERS 
—HEADS, ASSISTANTS, PUPIL , TEACHERS 
Every conceivable phase of School Subjects dealt 

with in able and origioal manner. 


Full of latest information—in fact, right abreast 
of the tape. 


Full of surprising suggestions. 
Unique devices devised, described, and explained. 
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The Schoolmaster Publishing Co., Ltd. 


3 RACQUET COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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RIDER’S |New Publications 


THE DEVIL’S MISTRESS 


By J. W. BRODIE-INNES. Author of ‘For the Soul of a 
Witch,”’ ‘‘ Morag the Seal,"" &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, in illus- 
trated coloured jacket, 6s. 


This romance, dealing with the startling experiences of the “ Witch of 
Aulderne” and her relations with the Dark Master, is a narrative of adventures 
that are absolutely without parallel in modern fiction. 


PROBLEMS OF THE, BORDERLAND 


An explanatory rendering of the introductory chapters of ‘‘ The 
Book of the Elements.’ By J. HERBERT SLATER, author of 

ae om and their Value,"’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, viii. +286 pp., 
3s net 


THE LIFE OF PARACELSUS 


By A. M. STODDART. New and ‘cheaper edition. Demy 8vo, 
illustrated, cloth gilt, xvi.+309 pp., 6s. net. 
THERE IS NO DEATH 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. New cheap edition. Crown 8vo, 
illustrated paper cover, Is. net. 








New and Cheaper Edition 


HEALTH FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Its Principles and Practice. An Unconventional Manual. By A. T. 
SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S., Author of ‘* Elementary Hygiene,"’ 
“* How to keep Fit,"’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 272 pp., 2s. net. 


* Write for List of Announcements and Complete-Catalogue 








WILLIAM RIDER & SON, Ltd., 8 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











Macmillan’s New Books. 


NEW LONG NOVEL 
BY H. G. WELLS. 


THE RESEARCH 
MAGNIFICENT. 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle.—" 1 doubt if Mr. Wells has ever treated the 
comedy of sex more cleverly than in this novel. Benham's methber, a 
prosperous divorcee, is imagined with exquisite humour; and the women 
who show him bow delightful it is to be interrupted in the task of creating 
one's nobility are drawa by a hand obedient to a twinkling eye." 


Thirteenth Thousand. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By F. S. OLIVER. 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Spectator.—" It is an admirable piece of work. . .. 
be helped by seading this book.’ 


OWEN WISTER’S New Book. 


The Pentecost of Calamity 


By OWEN WISTER, Author of “ The Virginian,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—" We know, gratefully, the view of the mass of the 
American people on the great ordeal which we are now driving through, in 
blood and fire. It is expressed with a high power, a calm clearness, and a 
heartfelt conviction in this little book.’ 


Everyone would 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, LONDON 














MR. BALFOUR’S NEW BOOK. 





NOW READY, 10/6 NET. 


THEISM AND HUMANISM 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES.} 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE A. J. BALFOUR. 
HODDER & we.5. PUBLISHERS, LONDON. 
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School Pictures 


CCORDING to a letter by the Keeper of the National Gallery to the 
A tine in November, 1914, seventy-five per cent. of the Pictures 
purchased for Schools by the London County Council have, recently, 
been of German origin. It is to be presumed that the same is true of all 
England. Even such subjects as the Houses of Parliament and the Tower 
of London have been presented to English school-children in the guise of 
lithographs designed by Germans. Moved by this revelation to investigate 
the subject, The Medici Society found that a widespread belief is current in 
Educational circles that English designers and English printers cannot 
compete with their German prototypes either in skill, quality, or price. 
To disprove this most libellous untruth, the Society has in preparation, and 
hopes to issue in October, 


FOUR LITHOGRAPHS IN COLOUR 


designed by W. RUSSELL FLINT, A.R.W.S., and printed in London. 
The average colour surface is 29 by 20 ins., and the price SIX SHILLINGS 
each: the set of four ONE POUND net. Special terms for prints 
purchased for Educational use. 
Illustrated prospectus with full particulars post tree. 





Old Masters in Colour 
(O.M.C. Series) 


The National Portrait 
Series of Medici Prints 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1915 


In this series the Society aims at providing 
portraits of famous English men and women 
after authentic contemporary paintings. 
Issued under the general direction of Mr. 
C. J. Holmes, Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, the series now includes 
20 subjects, full particulars of which are 
given in the illustrated prospectus, with 
notes by Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, Keeper 
of the National Gallery. Post free on request. 





At ONE SHILLING each the Society 
provides in the O.M.C. Series 300 subjects 
in colour, of an average colour surface of 
64 by 44 inches, after the Old Masters. 
The prints are mounted on grey card with 
titles and borders in gold. About 60 new 
subjects have just been added, full particulars 
of which will be found in the complete list, 
which will be sent for 2d. post free, or with 
specimen plate for 7d. 








Please address all communications to the Education Department 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LD. 


7 Grafton Street, London, W. 
63 Bold Street, Liverpool 
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